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Editorial, 


MAN may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 
So Hamlet affirmed. The smile suggests good- 
nature, but does not guarantee high moral char- 
acter. But how about the man who “preaches 
and preaches” and “prays and prays?” ‘The 

minister, the clergyman? Can he be a villain? What 
is “a villain’? Does any man ever see such, as he gazes 
into his mirror, and, gazing, name him? Questions like 
these have been forced upon the public mind by recent 
events. And the answers? ‘The honest, devout layman 
hopes and almost believes that a man cannot preach and 
pray, and be a villain, yet he fears that his hope and be- 
lief may not be well founded; whereas the minister, the 
clergyman, knows that a wolf can wear sheep’s cloth- 
ing, he knows that a man can preach with fervor and 
pray with unction, and yet be depraved. ‘The preacher 
knows how rare is such clerical depravity, yet he is 
aware of the histrionic element in human nature, and, as 
he recognizes this, as he discovers dramatic sensibility 
and power in himself, he takes alarm, he squares 
his shoulders as to an added responsibility, and he prays 
earnestly, in the solemn silence of his heart, that God 
will keep him sincere—and sincere—and always sincere. 


ot 


ROBERT BROWNING expressed the golden philosophy 
that a man’s truest success may be hidden in apparent 
failure, and it is true that no man can judge the inner 
life of another. Nevertheless, in the long run it is prob- 
able that a man’s reputation among those nearest him is 
not very different from the reputation he deserves. 
Men need not trouble themselves overmuch about getting 
their just deserts. On the one hand it is useless to claim 
more in any way than by setting to work to deserve 
more, and, on the other hand, if one feels undeserving 
of the good opinion of his friends, he may find therein an 
incentive to be more worthy of it. Emerson said that 
the world is full of judgment days. We need not specu- 
late as to what other men think of us. ‘As much virtue 
as there is, so much appears: as much goodness as there 
is, so much reverence it commands.” 


ve 


Ciuss should never be mistaken for churches, and 
churches—which stand for worship and service—should 
not be confused with clubs of entertainment. Yet 
people frequently fall into this error. Churches and 
religious societies can have clubs and guilds, circles and 
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leagues, as adjuncts; but these are only corollaries, whereas 
the church is the main theorem or leading proposition. 
Earnest women sometimes toil over chicken suppers, 
and worry about pink teas,—all for the laudable purpose 
of raising funds, all for “‘the cause’—and yet be quite 
unable to name a text or a topic developed by the preacher 
during the past six months. All week-day meetings 
should lead toward the Sunday congregation, toward that 
public assemblage for prayer and praise, for aspiration 
and exhortation. A full equipped automobile may have 
a magneto, a shock-absorber, and other accessories; but 
these are not the automobile itself. No more are the 
“accessories”’ of a church the church itself: ‘the congre- 
gation is more nearly the conscious self of a church than 
is any minor group. Hitch every wagon in your church 
activities toa star! And an ideal of church attendance is a 
star of the first magnitude: two of its rays are worship 
and service. If Abou Ben Adhem (“may his tribe in- 
crease!’’) were alive, and a member of a modern religious 
society, he would be in his pew every Sunday,—as well 
as beneficent on week-days,—and this would be an added 
reason why his name should lead “‘all the rest.” 


ot 


Two intense passions just now animate the hearts 
and minds of the American people: the first is a desire 
for material equality,—.e., for something like an equal 
share of the earth’s riches and of the patrimony of civili- 
zation,—and the second is a longing for social equality. 
Equality on the social side in a democracy unfortu- 
nately is too likely to be translated into the phrase, 
“T’m just as good as he is, and there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t be accepted into the best society.” This 
desire is leading to every kind of petty struggle and 
effort: it leads to over-expenditures, to all kinds of little 
deceptions to appear something other than what one 
really is; to the abandonment of real friends in order to 
gain the acquaintanceship of those who cannot and do 
not appreciate us, and between whom and ourselves 
there is always an artificiality of relationship anything but 
soul-satisfying. Desire for material equality is likely 
to lessen the spirit of joyousness and contentment in 
work, to awaken discontent. In spite of better food, 
better clothes, better housing, the average workman is 
not happier than was his father; nor is the servant girl 
more likely to remain in her place because her wages 
have been increased. ‘There is, nevertheless, much 
value in the two great passions of the American people 
for material and for social equality. Through the one, 
in time, there will undoubtedly be developed a juster 
and more equitable industrial system. ‘Through the 
other there will come about an equalization of privilege, 
so that wealth and arbitrary social distinctions will 
count for less, and worth—true manhood and woman- 
hood—will count for more. 


a 


OVER against these two dominating desires should be 
set the two chief impulses of Christianity, the one, the 
passion of love which shows itself in fraternity, and the 
other the passion for soul-building which shows itself 
in improvement of personal character. Here is the 
great cleavage line between the world and the Church. 
A system which simply teaches one his duties to his 
fellows may be a good social or philanthropic system, but 
it is undeserving of the name “religion.’’ A religion must 
tell us not simply how to make others happier and better, 
but how to make ourselves better. The Church has a 
very distinct work to do along this line. How develop 
the sense of fraternity among alien people and races? 
How promote the sense of brotherhood between men of 
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different trades, callings, and professions? One thought 
stands out conspicuously, it is this: of what avail indus- 
trial equalization, of what use social opportunities, if 
there is in men’s hearts no real sympathy and love one 
for the other, if there is mo fraternal feeling to make 
social intercourse an inspiration and a joy? 


Ministers’ Wives. 


It would be impossible for any one, however wise, to treat 
the subject, indicated by the title printed above, without 
doing seeming injustice to some one and wounding some 
sensitive souls. And yet the subject is sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant an attempt to-state things both as 
they are and as they ought to be. The particular provo- 
cation for our remarks may be found in the following 
remarks made by our genial friend ‘‘The Optimist,” in 
the Evangelist. He says: ‘The church considers the 
minister’s wife as much its property as the minister, and 
puts her to do a minister’s work, with no pay. She be- 
comes a scapegoat, too, for the women of the parish. 
Immediately they unload all the offices on her,—the presi- 
dency of the Aid Society, the Missionary Society, the 
Young People’s Society, etc. They expect her to run 
the primary department and conduct the Junior 
Endeavor.’ ‘This is a statement of facts which em- 
barrass both parishes and ministers’ wives, but it is the 
result of a misunderstanding on both sides. In the great 
majority of cases the minister’s wife does not wish to 
do the many things specified above, and in more cases the 
women of the parish do not want her to do them. 

When the new minister comes, the women of the parish 
think it a matter of duty and a proper compliment to the 
new-comer to offer her the chairmanship of all the com- 
mittees and organizations, and she with an equally mis- 
taken sense of duty accepts, not because she wants to, 
but because she thinks she must. The chances are that, 
if there are several score or hundreds of women in the 
church, there are several who are more able and willing 
than she to do the work. If the minister’s wife should 
frankly and modestly decline, with thanks, the honors 
proffered her, there would often be a sense of relief for 
all concerned. Even the minister would often find his 
work made easier because one point vulnerable to criti- 
cism was removed. 

Being put in a false position it not infrequently happens 
that the minister’s wife is one important element in the 
condition that raises the question, ‘““What is the matter 
with the church?” Especially is this the case when she 
accompanies her husband on his round of parish calls. 
If he is fit for his office, there must be many times when 
his advice is needed and would be asked for if he were not 
accompanied by a person to whom the parishioner would 
not care to confide. Imagine a physician or a lawyer 
taking his wife to a consultation or a confidential inter- 
view with a client. The right attitude, which many are 
now taking, is indicated by the spirit of the following 
imaginary conversation. Of the new minister a pa- 
rishioner asks, “Is your wife to go with you to make parish 
calls?’’ ‘To which the minister answers: ‘‘No, my wife 
will enter the parish like any other lady. ‘Those who wish 
to make her acquaintance will call upon her and treat 
her with the same courtesy they would extend to any 
other stranger coming to town.” ‘This attitude is so 
proper that we have never known it to fail to call out 
a respectful response to the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

It is well known that there is a long standing objection 
to the marriage of a minister to any one in his parish. 
Although there have been many,and beautiful instances 
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of happy marriages of this kind, still: it is commonly 
understood that a change of ministers will follow or pre- 
cede such a marriage. One reason for this fact is that 
there is an instinctive sentiment about the relation of the 
minister to his parish which makes it similar to the family, 
in which there is no thought of marriage between the 
members, but still more strong is the objection to seeing 
some young woman brought up in the congregation 
promoted to be the leader of her elders. 

The belief has been forced upon us that, when the 
‘ minister’s wife disappears as a personage having any 
special duties pertaining to an imaginary office, the 
churches everywhere will be gainers. Being put into 
her proper place, as one woman among many, her natural 
gifts and aptitudes will assert themselves, and, if she is 
fit for leadership, a place will be made for her. The in- 
creased ability for service of a minister who was happily 
mated with a woman who brought into the home a happy 
interest in something apart from his daily round of duties 
might be conspicuous. ‘There have been such cases where 
both the family and the church were enriched by the 
exercise of gifts which had no relation to the sewing 
circle or the Aid Society. Putting the wife of the min- 
ister into her natural and proper place would, in many 
cases, be like that slight operation which makes so much 
difference,—the removing of a grain of sand from the ma- 
chinery and the substitution of a drop of oil. G. B. 


Imaginative Commonplace. 


It was Goethe, in his advanced years, who remarked 
that he was too old for anything but the truth. The 
aureoles of fancy had worn off, the exquisite thrills of a 
poetic youth had departed, and out of the tinted mists 
and the rainbows had emerged the noble foundations of 
reality, the eternal, the unchangeable. 

Nearly all old poets ask with Wordsworth,— 

“Whither is fled the visionary gleam, 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream?”’ 

One might say that the world is asking itself the same 
question, as it sorrowfully discerns the dearth of poetic 
production, and the paucity of poetic feeling, while poet 
lovers ask if poetry is dead or dying. It is dry times for 
the poets, shall we say poor times? Parnassus yields 
but little provender for its settlers in these days, and the 
Muses have seemingly become strong-minded, taken up 
other occupations than the beloved pursuits of former 
ages, while Pan has gone into business in Wall Street, 
and Apollo is leading an orchestra in a variety show. 
Yes, the poets have left Parnassus, and the sacred mount 
shows bare and unglorified like the next local hill or 
mountain. Perhaps the dearth of poetry is due to a 
changed attitude of the public toward the poet. There are 
thousands of poets as there always have been: they 
twitter, cheep, and pipe their little lays, but there are few 
arresting songs and no great ones. 

The world is no longer sentimental as it was, say, in the 
middle of the last century. There are just as many 
lovers extant now as ever, but it sympathizes little with 
their real or imaginary woes, or the anguish of hearts that 
break in nerve, but in real life are as healthy and pros- 
perous as the majority. Plaintive egoism is felt to be less 
appealing. The world is, doubtless, coming into that ma- 
turity of which Goethe spoke when he said he was too old 
for anything but the truth. When the poet has truth to 
offer us, be it in feeling or reflection, be it from head or 
heart, fine and acute observation or noble sympathy, 
the world will welcome him with acclaim. Has the world 
lost its interest in love and lovers? It would seem so when 
the magazine editors say they will not accept love-stories, 
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and love poems are a drug in the market. But love, the 
truth of love, is no whit less enthralling, no whit less 
absorbing, than formerly. But the subject has been 
worn threadbare by the poets, like certain phases of 
descriptive nature. 

The poetic field has widened to embrace humanity 
in its heights and depths, but the poets have not grown 
up to it. They are still wailing the evil days and the 
empty time instead of bravely and joyously accepting 
the world as it is, becoming one with it instead of standing 
apart as a highly specialized and perhaps over-bred clan. 
The day is past for the fine spinnings of love’s imagi- 
nary deceptions and woes, while the passion and tragedy 
of the unwritten poem unfolds itself in the police court 
and the divorce tribunal. 

Is the poet discouraged by the small demand for his 
wares, the limited space he now seems to fill in the world, 
where once he was regnant? Let him know that the 
world is just as much in need of the true poet as he is 
of recognition. It has been feared that the end of a 
poetical era marks the decline of imaginative and creative 
power in the race, a decay at the top, a withering of the 
blossom before the finest fruit has set. But the eclipse 
cannot be permanent. All creative peoples are reaching, 
groping for a new form, a new spiritual impulse, a 
better and larger expression of truth as seen through the 
imagination. 

If we ask a dozen people of about the same mental 
calibre what poetry is, they will, doubtless, find it impos- 
sible to give a clear answer. But they are all living it toa 
greater or less degree. They are carrying it about in their 
daily lives, and enacting it in their best moments. It is 
the imaginative background of every existence, and is 
imbedded in all plain words and simple acts. It is a 
mistake to suppose it is a finer, more ethereal product of 
man’s life on earth. It is the very stuff wherewith what 
we call the common life is made. It is common sense 
raised to the highest power, the intimate, homely, every- 
day emotions and thoughts of heart and brain. When 
it is uttered by some one who looks into himself and into 
others with significant scrutiny, it all seems so familiar, 
a something we have experienced a thousand times, but 
could not find the words to tell. Yes, it is seeing and 
knowing the commonplace, but seeing its tragic truth, 
its pitiful failure, its glorified, mystic, radiant perfection. 
We need not go to Arcadia, to Greece, or Italy, to find it. 
It is in the next street, the next house, the neighboring 
slum, or the splendid dwelling of the rich. Wherever 
death comes, wherever agony and anguish and heart 
loss make the world desolate, wherever crime lurks and 
repentance eats into the soul, it is there. 

The world is so full of it, so crowded and congested 
with it, the poets are dumb from an embarrassment of 
riches. ‘They can handle more easily the distant scene 
and imaginary woes and joys. There is beauty blooming 
on dunghills, and flowers growing in cellars, and noble- 
ness lurking under rude and coarse exteriors. The daily 
paper is a diurnal poem, if we know how to read be- 
tween the lines and find the golden paragraphs inter- 
mingled with smirched and blotted columns. The world 
is as much in need of the true poet as he of recognition, 
but he must strike to the centre of the complex life of the 
time to win his spurs. He must live in the twentieth, 
not in the fifteenth, century, must feel the poetic thrills 
and pulses that underlie the commonplace. Browning 
penetrated to the centre of life, purpose, and instinct in 
his people. He probed to the unveiling, the secret of 
souls. Whitman gave an ode to democracy, the joy 
of the common lot, possessing unspeakably good gifts 
bestowed by nature, health, vigor, handicraft, the ex- 
quisite joys of friendship, the supreme treasure of clean 
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and wholesome youth living as God intended. Kipling, 
too, has seen the rich fund of poetry in the common life, 
the able artisan, the mechanician, the sailor, the soldier, 
blessed with the power of heroic work and _ sacrifice. 
Nobleness springs to our eyes wherever we look, rich 
stores of poetic inspiration, if one has receptivity large 
enough to take it in and reveal it touched with emotion, 
the magic light of the imagination. Bravery, goodness, 
and truth lie on every side. We need not seek the excep- 
tional for themes, the usual affords more than enough. 
Look closely with understanding into the common; you 
will find everywhere the uncommon, the wonderful. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Questions and Answers. 


III. 


We continue this week the questions asked at the 
meeting of the Ministerial Union on January 29, with 
the answers of the president of the Association. ‘The 
series will be concluded in next week’s Register. 

Q. What becomes of the fees that the officers of the 
Association earn by preaching, and what do they amount 
to? 

A. ‘There is no by-law of the Association or any rule 
of the board of directors governing the action of the 
officers in the disposal of the fees they receive for preach- 
ing. ‘There is, however, a rule of common sense which 
I found in practice when I entered the service of the 
Association and which I have transmitted to my col- 
leagues. This rule or practice requires that the officers 
turn in to the treasury of the Association the fees which 
they receive for preaching in Unitarian pulpits. The 
amount of these fees varies considerably from year to 
year and in the case of different officers. In the last 
ten years the officers have earned in this way something 
- more than $4,500 and covered this sum into the treasury. 

Q. Has not the Association too many officers and too 
big a salary list? 

In one sense the Association has too many offi- 
cers. There is obviously a duplication in the office of 
the assistant secretary. Nevertheless, the directors 
believe that they have rightly interpreted the desire 
of the members of the Association, and that in contin- 
uing the office and salary of Mr. Fox at the expiration 
of more than a half-century of faithful service they did 
what the members of the Association would have them 
do. 

The additions made to the field and office staff during 
the last ten years have all been made in response to 
definite requests and explicit demands from the con- 
stituency which the directors desire to serve. I cannot 
perceive in my colleagues any lack of occupation or 
tendency to indolence. Most of them work seven days 
in the week, and usually their hours are quite in excess 
of ten hours a day. Of course, the Association could be 
carried on with a smaller executive staff, but that would 
simply mean that less work would be done. 

Twenty-five years ago the work of the Association 
was practically done by three people: the secretary, 
who conducted the correspondence, raised money, and 
visited churches; the assistant secretary, who kept the 
records and the treasurer’s books and conducted a little 
publishing business; and an efficient clerk. The cor- 
respondence was not large enough to justify the em- 
ployment of a stenographer. The secretary wrote his 
letters with his own hand. Now the mere matter of 
correspondence employs the services of at least four 
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stenographers all the time, and each one of the officers 
of the Association deals with a mail ten times as large 


as the whole mail of the Association twenty-five years © 


ago. 

Further, the diversified interests of the Association 
require diversity of gifts. No one officer could give 
proper attention to so many different interests. It is 
not to be expected or desired, for instance, that the 
secretary of the Association should be an expert in the 
publishing of books or in the ordering of paper and 
bindings. 
secretary should be an expert in Social Service or be able 
to conduct the work of the International Council. We 
must recognize that the work has grown immensely in 
variety as well as in extent. 

The question of the number of persons the Association 
can wisely employ is simply a question of the amount 
and the extent of the work which you desire to have 
done for the cause which the Association represents 
and of the means which you possess for the payment of 
the persons who do the work. 

The question of the salaries of the officers is not one 
with which I can deal, because I have no responsibility 
in that matter. The salaries are fixed by the Finance 
Committee of the board of directors, and the officers 
have no connection with the decisions of the commit- 
tee. 

It is sometimes said that too large a proportion of the 
income of the Association is spent in salaries, and con- 
trast is made between the amount spent for salaries and 
the amount spent in ‘‘field work.’’ The contrast is 
unreal and delusive. 
spent for the maintenance of the headquarters building 
at 25 Beacon Street and the money expended in printing 
and the work of the Publication Department, all the 
income of the Association is spent in salaries. ‘There is 
no other way in which it could be spent. What is called 
“field work”’ is simply the salaries of the ministers who 
do the “field work.’’ Our service everywhere is a ser- 
vice of personal leadership. Our way to mankind is 
through men. ‘The more men we can use, the more work 
we can do; and the higher the salaries we can pay, the 
higher will probably be the quality of the men by whom 
the work is done. That seems to be the common sense 
of the matter. 


Q. Should not the officers spend more time in the 


field and less in the office? 

A. This is a matter about which the officers are 
criticised from both points of view, and they may there- 
fore venture to believe that the proportion of time which 
they give to their different tasks and duties is reason- 
ably just. There are certain of our fellow-workers who 
insist that the officers should spend most of their time 
visiting the churches or inaugurating new movements, 
and there are others of our fellow-workers who are in- 
dignant if they fail to find the officers at their desks at 
headquarters or if the letters which they address to them 
are not promptly and personally answered. 

You are all familiar with similar criticisms in your own 
experience. There is probably not a minister here whose 
division of his time and strength is satisfactory to every 
member of his parish. One will complain that you give 
too much time to your study and the preparation of 
your sermons and not enough to visiting among your 
people. Others will say that you are so absorbed in 
running some outside interest like the Civic League or 
the Associated Charities that you are neglecting your 
pulpit work. Another will criticise you because you 
waste so much time in parish calls that you are not 
sufficiently active and prominent in the community work 
and in promoting needed reforms. You cannot do 
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everything, and you probably make up your mind to 


divide your time as justly as possible among your varied 
duties and do the best you can. 

My personal judgment is that your officers render their 
best service to our cause when they are in the field, and 
my own tastes lead me to field work rather than to office 
work. ‘The thing that wears upon the nerves and chills 
the spirit is the drudgery of the desk and not the life of 
more active service out among the churches. The part 
of my work that I most enjoy is the preaching, the con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of people, doing what 
I can to deepen the spiritual vitality of our churches and 
to encourage our people to new and patient effort for 
truth and freedom and righteousness. 

Q. It is sometimes said that the officers of our Asso- 
ciation are good business men, but not effective religious 


- leaders, and that the Association is becoming commer- 


cialized. Is there any foundation for that suspicion? 

A. ‘The best thing about that indictment is the part 
of it that is true. If we have succeeded in applying mod- 
ern business methods to the conduct of our missionary 
affairs, why should that not be a satisfaction to all-of us 
who want to see our cause advanced? Why should a 
gain in business efficiency be supposed to imply or neces- 
sitate a loss in spiritual leadership? If we have im- 
proved our machinery, it is not for the sake of the ma- 
chinery, but for the sake of the work which the machinery 
enables us to do. By the application of approved busi- 
ness methods we have greatly increased our output and 
enlarged our serviceableness, and, as far as I can see, we 
have thus vastly extended and deepened our influence 
as the heralds of the religion of love to God and man. 


_ Does any one seriously believe that we should be more 


religious if we were less efficient? Is it spiritual to be 
Does 
any one really advocate that we should make no ade- 
quate provision for paying our bills or sustaining our 
I cannot believe that any such reactionary 
and impractical ideas have any large prevalence in such 
an intelligent and progressive a fellowship as ours. 

Of the executive staff of the Association the president, 
the secretary, and all the department and field secreta- 
ries are ministers; the treasurer, the assistant secretary, 
and the publication agent are laymen. ‘The ministerial 
officers were presumably chosen because the members of 
the Association had discovered in them certain gifts of 
mind and heart which qualified them, in at least some 
measure, for their duties. All of them had been effec- 
tive and successful parish ministers. They did not 
change their natures or their occupations when they 
became officers of the Association. ‘Their gifts, whether 
for preaching or teaching or for pastoral work or for 
administration, were simply transferred from the field 
of a single church to the service of all the churches. 
They are still primarily interested in moral issues and in 
the spiritual interpretation of events, laws, and condi- 
tions. No one of them, indeed, is remarkable for what 
is called pulpit eloquence, but the men who now serve 
our Association can be trusted to bring to that service 
not only habits of hard work and good business judg- 


_ ment, but also unquestioned integrity, open minds, 


sensitive hearts, and keen and unflagging enthusiasm for 
the promotion of a spiritual Christianity. They are 
endeavoring to fulfil in practice all three functions de- 
scribed in the Apostolic admonition, “Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Whatever 
may be the necessity laid upon them to care for the 
daily administrative details of their offices, they have 
abundant opportunity for the exercise of spiritual gifts, 
and they have by no means lost the capacity to see 
visions and to dream dreams. 
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Current Topics. 


THE inquiry by the Federal department of justice into 
the authorship of the conspiracy to terrorize employers 
into accepting union rule in their establishments, which 
is being prosecuted vigorously by the United States 
District Attorney at Indianapolis, reached a new phase 
on February 14, when nearly fifty-four arrests were made 
in various parts of the country in response to indictments 
for complicity in the plot in which. the deeds of the 
McNamara brothers were an incident. The men ar- 
rested were officers or members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. It is 
intimated by the prosecuting officers at Indianapolis, 
whence the campaign of violence in behalf of, the,‘‘ union 
shop’”’ was conducted, that so complete is the evidence 
against the accused that many of them will find it to 
their advantage to confess as did McManigal and the 
McNamara brothers in the proceedings at Los Angeles. 


& 


SECRETARY KNox’s mission of peace to the Central 
American republics, undertaken at the instance of Presi- 
dent Taft, became the cause, at the beginning of the 
week, of the outbreak of a war of diplomacy. ‘The dec- 
laration of hostilities was made by Sefior Pedro Nel 
Ospina, Colombian minister to the United States, who in 
a letter to the acting secretary of the State, Mr. Hunt- 
ington Wilson, informed the Department of State that 
Mr. Knox’s suggested visit to Colombia at this time would 
be regarded as “‘inopportune”’ by the Colombian govern- 
ment, in view of the continued refusal of the United 
States to submit to arbitration the controversy that has 
long existed between this country and Colombia, growing 
out of the acquisition of the Canal Zone. Although 
Sefior Ospina expressly disclaimed the responsibility of 
his government for the protest submitted by him, it was 
recognized at the State Department that the minister’s 
letter to Mr. Wilson was the prelude to an interruption 
of friendly relations between Washington and Colombia. 


rd 


THE organization of the government of the Chinese 
republic is evidently not destined to proceed with com- 
plete smoothness, despite the unqualified surrender of 
the Manchu dynasty, which was a feature of the news of 
last week. ‘The Southern Republicans, with the loyal 
acquiescence of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the provisional presi- 
dent, on February 15 elected Yuan Shi Kai president of 
the united republic. This step Dr. Sun indorsed by re- 
signing the office which he had held by vote of the Na- 
tional Assembly at Nankin, and joining the assembly 
in entreating Yuan to accept the task of reorganizing the 
country without delay. The last premier under the 
Manchu régime at first accepted the task, and then, two 
days later, gave unmistakable indications of an unwilling- 
ness to carry on the work which Dr. Sun had so success- 
fully begun. As an alternative, probably suggested by a 
realization of the immediate difficulties, Yuan suggested 
to the assembly that Dr. Sun, better than any one else, 
could perform the duties of first president of the republic. 


rd 


AN international state of tension which for a time 
threatened to develop into the long-deferred Armageddon 
in the Near East, was recalled on February 17 by the 
death of Count Alois Lexa von Aehrenthal, Austro-Hunga- 
rian minister of foreign affairs. It was von Aehrenthal 
who, in the autumn of 1908, caused Europe to resound 
with the clash of arms, by the startling announcement 
that Austria had gone a long day’s march in her drang 
nach Osten by annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
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two Turkish provinces which Beaconsfield and Bismarck, 
the masters of Europe at the congress of Berlin in 1878, 
had placed under Austrian guardianship with the express 
understanding that Ottoman sovereignty was to be fully 
respected. Count Aehrenthal’s violation of the treaty 
of Berlin evoked protests and menaces of the bitterest 
tone from practically all the European capitals, and 
especially from London and St. Petersburg. But the 
Austrian hand at that juncture of the game of nations 
proved so strong that the act of annexation soon gained 
official recognition even from Turkey, the despoiled. 


vt 


LicutT on Viscount Haldane’s recent visit to Berlin 
was thrown by Prime Minister Asquith at the opening 
of Parliament on February 14. After informing the 
House of Commons that the war secretary’s trip to the 
German capital was undertaken at an invitation from 
Berlin, Mr. Asquith took occasion to assure the country 
of the determination of both empires to do their best in 
a concerted endeavor to lessen the tension of hostility 
which is proving so expensive an item in the public life of 
each. ‘The British prime minister’s views on the subject 
are evidently shared unreservedly in Berlin, where the 
powers that be have become convinced, since the last elec- 
tion, that Germany must adjust her external relations 
without unnecessary delay in order to devote her atten- 
tion to what the Kaiser regards as the peril of the future, 
—the progress of socialism, thanks to the increasing dis- 
content with which the German taxpayer regards the 
swelling budgets for the maintenance of the army and 
navy. 

Fd 

Wuat Sir Edward Grey, the secretary for foreign affairs 
has termed “the greatest national catastrophe” in the 
history of the United Kingdom, is scheduled to become 
an actual fact on March 1, when, unless an adjustment of 
their grievances is effected in the meanwhile, the workmen 
in the British collieries will quit work in an endeavor to 
enforce a demand for higher wages and better conditions 
of labor. ‘The effect of such an event on British industry 
would be so disastrous that powerful pressure is being 
brought to bear in Downing Street to induce the govern- 
ment to take measure for some form of intervention to 
ward off the calamity. Such a step, for the present, 
is opposed by both the mine owners and the men, and each 
side appears to be disposed to fight out the issue to a final 
conclusion. ‘The gloomy prospect is in no wise brightened 
by the prospect that general strikes in the mines of 
France and Germany will be declared simultaneously 
with the opening of the struggle in the United Kingdom. 


Brevities, 


A gloomy religion is never a healthy one. 


It is our plain duty to expect the best of people. ‘Those 
who expect the worst sometimes help thus to bring it 
about. 


The Exposition at Chicago with its wonderful White 
City was the beginning of a movement throughout the 
country to make our towns and cities more beautiful. 


Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol’s prayer at a meeting of the Boston 
Association many years ago has been quoted as perhaps 
the shortest on record. He said: ‘‘Lord, we are here! 
Amen.” 


“Tt is the supreme prerogative of the country minister,” 
said a speaker at a Wisconsin Country Life Conference, 
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“to shape the early lives of Presidents, statesmen, teach- 
ers, and to impart physical strength and moral stamina 
to the whole human race by leading the country people 
in truth and righteousness; and it is the biggest business 
on earth.” 


The Congress of the United States and the Parliament 
of Great Britian are considering the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the signing of the treaty 
of Ghent and the completion of a century of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and Canada. 


Letters to the.Editor. 


Mr. Lyman on the Lawrence Strike. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I suspect that your correspondent of February 8, Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman, must have read the editorial article 
of C. F. D. in your issue of February 1 somewhat hastily, 
or he could hardly have found anything from which his 
kindly judgment would dissent. He surely would not 
wish, any more than I should, to class all mill managers 
in one genus. For every one knows that, while some 
among them, such as he has known, are models of hu- 
manity, the methods and attitude of many others 
toward their employees are such as to harden men’s 
hearts. I am glad, therefore, of Mr. Lyman’s letter in 
order that I may again try to make my point still clearer; 
namely, that the maintenance of a constant, hearty, 
friendly good-will on the part of all employers towards 
those who help them make their dividends is showing 
itself in our time on a great scale to be essential to the 
competent management of industrial enterprise. It is 
no longer going to be enough to ask about the character 
of the candidate for the agentship or treasurership of a 
factory, “Is he able and skilful in finance?’’ It must 
also be asked. “‘Js he a man of good will?”” For otherwise 
he will run the risk of wrecking his industry. 

The new demand (and it is a practical demand) is not 
merely that a few of the captains of Industry shall be 
humane and considerate, but that they shall generally 
be of this character. For the pathetic thing to-day is that 
the occasional employer, who really knows what we mean 
by ‘“‘a constant and friendly good-will,” is associated with 
other employers of more or less heartless manner and 
supercilious attitude. It was not enough that mill men 
in Lowell posted their notices of the changes in the pay- 
rolls as early as December. The question is whether in 
Lawrence tactful care was taken early to acquaint a new 
and alien force of workers with the threatened reduction 
of wages. It is not enough that certain good men may 
have been in command of certain of the Lawrence mills. 
When you have combustible material in the house, it 
is necessary that all the family, and not one or two of them, 
shall be on guard against fire. 

Now I say that it is time for every intelligent person, 
and especially for men who are paid great salaries, like 
generals in an army, to know by heart and take to heart, 
with a new grip on practical reality, certain fundamental 
facts about our common human nature. 

First, men generally are very combustible and excit- 
able material, and soon become dangerous, not only if 
they are treated cruelly, but also if they are regarded, 
with any degree of coldness or indifference, as numbers 
or things or “hands,” instead of being treated with sym- 
pathy and respect as men. 

Secondly, men generally, even the most ignorant, 
tend to respond to sympathy and kindliness. ‘Trust 
them, and they will answer back with trust. 


ee ee = 


Be gen- 
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erous toward them, and you help them to be generous. 
Treat them as men, and they will treat you likewise. 


In other words, good-will creates good-will. 


Thirdly, it follows that the Golden Rule, instead of 
being a misty ‘“‘counsel of perfection,’’ becomes the most 
practical law of all industrial relations. The Golden 
Rule says, “Put yourself in the other’s place.” It says, 
“Treat him as you would like to be treated if you were 
in his place.” 

These propositions are so simple that it seems almost 
ridiculous to be obliged to state them. But I hazard 
the judgment that, if the men in command of the Lawrence 
mills had generally and consistently believed these simple 
facts and laws of human nature, there would have been 
no costly and sorrowful strike. 

The fact is, the Almighty Teacher is setting the whole 
world to-day afresh to learn the A, B, C, of the principles 
of life. We cannot evade the lesson. We cannot imagine 
that business is one thing and religion is another. We 
cannot dissociate dollars and men, and mostly think of 
dollars all the week and pray for men on Sunday. 

The lesson is that this is a universe; its splendid moral 
laws are inexorable here and now; all good business is 
strictly social service; and the life of friendly good-will, 
being the life of God, is the only happy or practical 
or successful life. 

I am sorry if I seemed to any one to have blundered in 
trying to say this. two weeks ago. But I thank Mr. 
Lyman for raising the opportunity of trying again. If 
I have made my meaning clear at all, I fully expect his 
agreement. ‘This is not a time when men who believe 
alike and desire the same great ends can afford to talk 
at cross purposes over unimportant side issues. Neither 
is it a time for any of us to encourage complacency. 


CuHarLEes F. Doe. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Rey. Alfred Manchester. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Rev. Alfred Manchester has resigned from the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Supply, a committee of three 
ministers, appointed by the Ministers’ Union. Mr. 
Manchester has been practically the working member 
of this important committee for several years, and a 
word in recognition of his efficient services may be in 
order. From my own experience, and by all that I learn 
from my brother ministers, he has carried on his difficult 
and delicate duties of mediation with admirable ability 
and fidelity. His has not been an easy task. Parish 
committees often seek the perfect minister at a salary 
quite too low for an educated, competent man to live on; 
and candidating ministers often fail to see and hear them- 
selves as others see and hear them. ‘Thus, with the best 
of intentions on both sides, misunderstandings often arise; 
and Mr. Manchester’s has been the task of fitting in, 
as best he could, the proverbial round pegs and square 
pegs. But he has gained the respect of all who have 
come into touch with him; he has shown himself just 
and sympathetic; he has subordinated himself, consider- 
ing always the interests of the ministers and the parishes. 
This is the reason why so many of our ministers regret 
his resignation: they fear lest such another man may be 
difficult to find, one whose clear conscience, wise mind, 
and warm heart they can as fully trust. Doubtless some 
competent man will succeed him, but very many of our 
ministers, as they read these words, will know that they 
are true. I hope they will say so to our Brother Man- 
chester. ei BRADLEY GILMAN. 
Canton, Mass. 
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Environment. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


What though she stand in miry land, 
The lily builds for her heart 

A chamber of light in spotless white 
And dwells with her dreams apart. 


The rose may draw from the soil its red, 
The pansy its purple and gold; 

But the lily finds white, though dark as night 
Be the soil where her rootlets hold. 


Sympathies, Perfect and Imperfect. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


To write of imperfect sympathies after Lamb has dis- 
coursed on the same subject in one of his incomparable 
essays may be accounted presumptuous; and, as for 
perfect sympathies, it will perhaps be questioned whether 
any such exist, so different a thing to us is a toothache or 
a sudden bereavement in a friend’s case from one in our 
own. ‘‘I never knew,’’ says Pope, “any man in my life 
who could not bear another’s misfortune perfectly, like a 
Christian”; and La Rochefoucauld’s cynical reflection, 
“We have all sufficient strength to endure the misfort- 
unes of others,” is world famous. Even better known is 
that other observation of his which he had the grace to 
suppress in a later edition of the work from which it is 
taken. ‘“‘In the adversity of our friends we often find 
something that is not exactly displeasing,” has passed 
into a proverb; and the very fact that the world has been 
unwilling to let this humiliating confession lapse into 
oblivion argues for its essential trut h. 

Nevertheless, though Pope arid La Rochefoucauld 
are not wholly wrong, and though some psychologists 
hold that there is no such primitive instinct as sym- 
pathy, but that the feeling thus designated has its origin 
in a rapid calculation of the benefits to accrue to one’s self 
from the sympathetic act, every generous soul must 
admit that there are instances in plenty of deep compas- 
sion so little regardful of anything but the pitied person’s 
suffering as to be undistinguishable from a primitive or 
ultimate emotion. The mother’s sympathetic pangs 
when her child gasps painfully for breath under an 
attack of croup are, as Prof. James has expressed it, 
“surely primitive, and not intelligent forecasts of board 
and lodging and other support to be reaped in old age.” 
‘The intensity or perfectness, then, of one’s sympathies is 
a varying quantity, from the mild regret with which one 
hears of a famine in China or a destructive earthquake 
in Java to the tearful grief felt upon learning that a near 
friend has been fatally injured in a railway accident. 

That a broadening and quickening of the sympathies 
should be desired by all who wish to live a full and rich 
life is, of course, a platitude; and yet how few of us but 
are satisfied to proceed from the cradle to the grave with 
only a small and, after the half-way post is passed, a 
rapidly diminishing number of sympathies. A system- 
atic course in the enlargement and intensification of the 
sympathies, such as Mr. E. V. Incas describes in his im- 
aginative sketch, “The School for Sympathy,” which 
may be found in his recent volume, ‘‘Old Lamps for New,”’ 
would be a most humanizing addition to the curriculum of 
our primary schools. In Mr. Lucas’s imaginary school, 
which is conducted by Miss Beam on a very original plan, 
the children, all of tender years, “have very few formal 
lessons: no more than is needful to get application into 
them, and those only of the simplest,—spelling, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, writing... . The real aim 
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school is not so much to instil thought as thought- 
-ss,—humanity, citizenship.” To that.end sym- 
chy for the afflicted is cultivated by certain, not too 
ying experiences of artificial disablement, by simulated 
blindness, deafness, lameness, all superinduced with the 
aid of eye-bandages, ear-stoppers, crutches, and the like, 
which have to remain in use for a fixed period, varying, 
one may infer, with the age and temperament of the 
child. The temporary sufferers are meantime made the 
objects of especial kindness and aid on the part of their 
able-bodied companions, who have already learned, or 
are soon about to learn, what it feels like to be partially 
helpless in one’s members or senses. “Don’t you ever 
peep?” asked the visitor to this novel school, address- 
ing a blindfolded little maiden who had been introduced 
to him. “Oh, no,” she exclaimed, ‘that would be 
cheating. But I’d no idea it was so awful to be blind. 
You can’t see a thing. One feels one is going to be hit by 
something every moment. Sitting down’s such a relief.” 

Mrs. Richards has related of her father, Dr. Howe, 
that as a preliminary to that instruction of the blind in 
which he developed a skill and sympathy until then 
unimagined, an intuitive comprehension, in fact, of the 
sightless person’s difficulties and needs, he schooled 
himself by spending hours at a time with bandaged eyes, 
learning, as well as a seeing person may, the peculiar 
helplessness of the blind. Mr. Lee Meriwether, Mr. 
Jack London, the late Josiah Flynt, and others, have 
studied practically the tramp problem by temporarily 
subjecting themselves to the hardships of penniless 
vagrancy and by joining for a season the tatterdemalion 
brigade. Nevertheless, it is but an imperfect sympathy 
one can, by any such voluntary act, acquire, with the 
unfortunate, or the down-trodden, or the physically and 
mentally and morally unfit. The mere consciousness of 
volition in the matter makes a world of difference. The 
hopeless cripple’s initial despair and subsequent slow 
and painful adjustment of himself to the sadly altered 
conditions of life are things never to be more than faintly 
realized by the able-bodied. Perfect sympathy, if there 
be such a thing, can be felt for the unfortunate only by 
like unfortunates. 

The feeling known as race-prejudice is a sympathy so 
very imperfect as to pass over into antipathy. Charles 
Lamb’s humorously expressed want of cordial liking for 
Scotchmen, Hebrews, and Quakers is as nothing to the 
fierce hatred man is capable of cherishing for his fellow- 
man of differing complexion and alien habits. Of the 
primitiveness of this all but unconquerable instinct there 
can be little question. Animals and the lowest savages 
have it in full measure. Is there not something primi- 
tive, too, in that imperfectness of sympathy between the 
sexes which, at the present time, is causing the so-called 

“suffragette’’ disturbances in England? Whatever the 
merits of the cause, the repeated display of anger and 
violence in the course of the ‘‘votes for women’ cam- 
paign is purely a thing of instinct and unreason. 

How to be broadly sympathetic and magnanimously 
tolerant without degenerating into a mere mush of con- 
cession; how to be warmly appreciative of excellences 
wholly unlike our own, and not too ready to account as 
faults what may, at first,look like unlovely attributes,— 
that is one of the countless puzzles and problems of this 
most perplexing existence of ours. All the world is dis- 
posed to applaud “‘a good hater’’; but the good haters are 
the very ones with the most imperfect sympathies. 
Must one renounce the luxury of hating wicked persons 
and regale one’s self only with hating unpersonified wicked- 
ness? ‘The lungs pant for breath in so thin an air. And 
yet that the path of sanity and reason and self-respect 
leads to those regions of rarefied atmosphere cannot be 
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doubted. Probably there are compensations, unimagined 
at the outset, for every renunciation of a pet prejudice, 
of a cherished hatred, of a most tenderly nursed enmity; 
in fact, adequate satisfactions are attendant upon every 
step toward a more perfect sympathy with one’s fellows of 
all sorts and conditions. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


How can We Save Sunday? 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


We all know by repute the old Puritan Sunday, and 
some older persons probably recollect that, in their child- 
hood, much of its strictness still lingered in the New 
England observance of the day in country regions. 
Sunday began with the setting of the sun Saturday night. 
All worldly occupations must then be laid aside. Mother 
and grandmother put away their sewing and knitting. 
The children were given their weekly tub bath in prep- 
aration for Sunday, and then must study their Sunday- 
school lessons. Sunday morning every member of the 
family, from youngest to oldest, attended church as a 
matter of course, unless prostrated by real illness. ‘There 
were two long services, with an hour’s intermission at 
noon, when Sunday-school was held, and persons coming 
from a distance ate the modest luncheons they had 
brought, meantime discreetly visiting a bit. The minis- 
ter frequently announced at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing’s service, ‘‘ This sermon will, by the divine permission, 
be concluded this afternoon.” 

Returning home from the afternoon service, the children 
read their Sunday-school books, the elders the Bible or 
other religious reading. It was considered wrong to read 
secular papers, novels, etc., on Sunday, and people who 
wrote letters on that day felt apologies necessary. I 
well remember that the New York Observer of those days 
had two sections: one religious, the other giving the news 
of the day; and that some good people condemned as 
wicked reading the secular half of the paper on Sunday. 
Little did they foresee the Sunday paper of to-day! A 
warm supper atoned for the dry, cold luncheon. Then 
the sun set. In the long summer days the sinking of the 
sun towards the western mountain’s edge was anxiously 
watched by the children. At last, ‘““The sun’s set!” 
arose their joyous cry, and they began to play with the 
bottled energy of a whole pent-up twenty-four hours; 
the mothers took out their knitting work, and the young 
men, in their Sunday best, sallied forth to call on the 
fair. Sunday was over for another week. 

Such was the Sunday of half a century ago. Grad- 
ually a vast change has crept over the observance of the 
day. All churches have dropped the afternoon service, 
though many still hold one in the evening. There are 
many respectable people in every community who have 
practically given up church going. Apparently they feel 
their whole religious duty done when they pay for a pew, 
into which at rare intervals some members of the family 
may stray when nothing livelier offers. Sunday is be- 
coming a holiday rather than a holy day, merely a ‘‘week- 
end,” the favorite time for visits, excursions, and gayeties. 
As a religious day it seems in danger of disappearing. 

The advent of the automobile has no doubt hastened 
this tendency to make Sunday a special time for pleasure 
jaunts. On a summer Sunday all day long the dust flies 
and the autos ‘“‘honk”’ through our streets, laden with 
becapped men and women with veils flying, all out for 
a good time. In Washington and other cities Sunday 
is often a time for afternoon teas, receptions, and dinners. 
In some of our cities the lower class of theatres reap 
their best harvest on Sunday. ‘The extreme was reached 
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last summer in Newport, when one of the ultra-fashion- 
ables gave a dinner Saturday evening, followed by a fancy 
dress dance, lasting well into Sunday, continued through 
Sunday forenoon by a parade, breakfast, and luncheon, 
with bridge playing in one room and dancing in another. 
A serious side of this conversion of Sunday into a day for 
pleasure is that a constantly increasing number of work- 
ing people are deprived of their one day.of rest. ‘There 
are now over four million people in this country obliged 
to toil on Sunday chiefly that others may sport. Wash- 
ington Gladden is reported to have said recently, “‘’The 
interests of recreation have taken precedence in the 
minds of many church members of the interests of the 
higher life.”’ 

In view of this growing tendency to secularize Sunday, 
it seems a peculiarly appropriate question for thoughtful 
persons to consider, How can we save Sunday? ‘That is, 
in the face of the modern drift and strong tendency to 
the contrary, what can be done to preserve some religious 
aspect of the day? 

In the first place, is it worth saving? There can be 
but one answer. Religion ministers to the deepest needs 
of human nature. No life worth living can be sustained 
without it. The soul must look up. Dimly, perhaps, 
yet surely, every soul, at least sometimes, realizes this 
need, knows that it is forever, that this earth life is but 
a rapidly fleeting dream. When dear ones vanish from 
our sight, when loss, calamity, disappointment of fondest 
hopes falls upon us, when whitening hair whispers that 
the end inevitably draws nigh, then the soul can be sus- 
tained only by refuge in the Everlasting Arms. Wesley’s 
hymn voices the cry of many a soul,— 

“Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 


Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me!”’ 
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James Martineau says, “ Nothing less than the majesty 
of God and the powers of the world to come can maintain 
the peace and sanctity of our homes, the order and 
serenity of our minds, the spirit of patience and tender 
mercy in our hearts.” 

But religious faith must be cultivated. As no one 
can have intellectual power without using and educating 
the mind, so none can have spiritual strength who has 
persistently ignored the soul and its needs. We cannot 
rush gayly on in youth and prosperity, ignoring this other 
side of our nature, without dwarfing, even eventually 
extinguishing, it. Into all lives comes, if they will, this 
Sunday, set apart as a day of peace,—a time to emerge 
from our cloud of overwhelming cares and pleasures, 
and find our true selves, think of higher things, commune 
with the Unseen. So we gain fresh strength for the 
struggle. 

Besides the personal need there is the welfare of the 
community. Even those persons who never enter a 
church or pay anything towards the support of one will 
hardly be found ready to assert that it would be better 
for a town to have no churches. Unconsciously they feel 
safer to know that the churches are there. If the child 
of such an one dies, the father is hardly willing to see 
him put in the ground, like a dead dog or cat, with no 
word of religious trust spoken over his grave. Then he 
wants the ministry of a church he does nothing to sup- 
_ port. But churches will inevitably die unless Sunday is 
maintained. Sunday must be saved, not only as a means 
of cultivating the religious nature of individuals, but also 
as giving moral uplift and standing to the community. 
How can this be done? 

We cannot, if we would, revive the old Puritan Sunday. 
Great changes have come over the world, bringing wholly 
new conditions, requiring new methods. ‘The wise Sunday 
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observance for to-day seems well defined by Joseph Lee, 
president of the Playground Association of America, who 
recently said, ‘“The three R’s of Sunday are Religion, 
Recreation, and Rest.” 

Let us briefly consider this proposed division of the 
day. In the morning let every one attend church. Let 
this time be held sacred to religion. ‘Take the children. 
Nothing is more a matter of habit than church attend- 
ance, and the habit formed in childhood is apt to be life- 
long. Children may not understand the sermon; but the 
sensitive child nature is impressed by the atmosphere of 
reverence, the devotional music, by the consciousness 
that here are met together a company of people for one 
object, the worship of God. It all leaves an impress 
not easily lost in after life. Those who have had the 
pleasure of hearing Dr. Charles Eastman talk on “The 
Real Indian” must have been struck by his account of 
the religious training given their children by the Indians. 
His grandmother (who brought him up) would some- 
times say to him,— 

“Ohiyesa, go into the wood alone, and sit down.” 

The child, taught always to believe in the presence of 
the “Great Mystery,” could not thus sit alone among the 
solemn whisperings of the forest without becoming deeply 
sensible of the Spirit interpenetrating all. With awe he 
realized himself in the presence of the “Great Mystery.” 

Going out with her little grandson into the forest to 
make his first offering to the “Great Mystery,” thus did 
the old Indian woman pray:— 

“O Great Mystery, we hear thy voice in the rushing 
waters below us! We hear thy whisper in the great oaks 
above! Our spirits are refreshed by thy breath from 
within this cave! Oh, hear our prayer! Behold this 
little boy and bless him! Make him a warrior and a 
hunter as great as thou didst make his father and grand- 
father.” 

The proud white conquerors would certainly have 
learned something from the Indians about the religious 
training of the young. 

A good suggestion is that Sunday be made for the 
children a day not of restriction, but of ‘privilege,—atime 
for the better clothes and dinner, of using certain toys and 
indoor games especially reserved for that day when noisy 
outdoor games must be abandoned. 

As for the grown-up folk, it might be said, the busier a 
man, the more should he be constant in church attendance. 
Martin Luther once said:— 

“T have so much to do to-day I must spend an hour 
in prayer.” 

No one needs the quiet, the uplift, the thoughts of the 
spiritual life more than the tired, hurried, business and 
working man. This laying aside for a time the ever- 
pressing cares and toil, this entering into an atmosphere 
of spiritual peace, will make the whole week different 
and better. [he premature breakdown so often befalling 
business men might often be averted or at least postponed, 
had the habit of church-going been steadfastly main- 
tained. Ruskin says: “Not without design does God 
write the music of our lives. Be it ours to learn the tune, 
and make good use of the rests. Worship may so come 
into our lives of service as to help active obedience. ... We 
use well, if we are wise, one day in seven for restful wor- 
ship, and guard it from transactions of earthly business, 
to help thus our life harmonies.” 

The morning having been devoted to religion, in the 
afternoon comes recreation, preferably outdoors. Es- 
pecially is this necessary in the case of those who have 
been confined during the week in close shops and stores 
Let such seek rest and refreshment 
for mind and body in walks or drives or automobile rides 
through the lovely country side, where God speaks in the 
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wonder and beauty of his works to every open heart. 
Any outdoor pursuit not disturbing the peace and quiet 
of the day seems legitimate. 

Especially should Sunday be the family day, the home 
day, when the busy father can be at home with wife and 
children. Together they attend the morning service, 
together in the afternoon they ramble forth or ride out, 
the children unconsciously laying up priceless recollec- 
tions of ‘‘the dear togetherness” for years to come, when 
father and mother will be but memories. 

The evening for rest, spent quietly at home, with read- 
ing to the children, music, the singing of hymns together, 
perhaps the reading aloud in turn, verse by verse, a chap- 
ter or two from the Bible, the dropping in of intimate 


friends, will give the last touch of quiet difference to the 


day. After such a Sunday the work of the week will be 
entered upon Monday morning with fresh zest and re- 
newed vigor. Underneath, too, will be the consciousness 
of duty done, of having ranged ourselves, so to speak, on 
God's side. Sunday will indeed come to be 
“Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest.’”” 

The problem is to persuade the gay multitude, con- 
stantly growing, who care nothing for the day, to this 
wise and sane use of Sunday,—a problem hard to solve. 
‘The churches must do their best to offer helpful, inspiring 
services and interesting work for humanity, those who 
believe in church and Sunday must be steadfast at their 
posts, and every influence must be used to train the 
young in the right direction. Finally, we must remember 
(as a ministerial friend, now with the saints in light, once 
said to one unduly anxious), ‘““We must remember that 
God has to do his part.’’ The Father who created his 
children and knows their needs will certainly supple- 
ment every effort to sustain the right, often in ways that 
we cannot foresee or imagine. Says Dr. Ames, “God 
will do his part; so much is sure; so much we may for- 
ever take for granted.’’ Because Sunday meets an ever- 
lasting need of man’s soul, it will not be suffered to 
merge into the ordinary week day. The methods of 
observance will undoubtedly vary as the centuries go 
on, but the great fact will still remain that man’s soul 
will imperatively demand a day for worship, for uplift, 
for spiritual rest and communion. 

GREENFIELD, MAss. 


The Protestant Appeal. 


BY REV. FREDERIC W. SMITH. 


There appeared, in a former issue of the Christian 
Register, brief statements, by representative men of sev- 
eral denominations, on the subject of Fellowship and 
Co-operation. 

Almost without exception the major chord of peace 
and good will dominated the communications of the 
various writers, and the prevailing idea seemed to be 
that the denominations may safely and rapidly move 
forward together along lines of practical social reform, 
trusting that the harvest of philanthropic endeavor will 
hide the theological ‘“‘fences.”’ 

We wish we had the faith to believe that these ‘‘fences”’ 
are built of such material that, if neglected, they will in 
the near or remote future tumble down of themselves and 
enrich the soil upon which they have so long stood; but 
our doubts are many and strong, and we fear that the 
material of which they are composed is of so petrified a 
nature that they will outlast “the devastating tooth of 
time” unless all together we thoughtfully and bravely 
and reverently undertake the work of removing them. 
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Dr. Gordon touched upon this phase of the subject in 
his article. ‘Each sect,’ he wrote, “‘is apt to think that 
it, and it alone, adequately represents the Christian 
gospel. Each sect, therefore, presents a closed mind to 
the merit of the rest... . There is hope for neither indi- 
vidual nor group of individuals possessed of this demon.” 

These words of Dr. Gordon recall a like sentiment ex- 
pressed by Prof. A. Harnack. “It is the tendency of 
every sect,” he said, ‘‘to regard its own membership as 
the centre of the world, and its fortunes as the kernel of 
universal history.” 

In somewhat of a humorous vein Dean Everett once 
illustrated the truth embodied in the above quotations 
by saying that sectarianism seemed to him to be as if 
a man should invite everybody to view an eclipse of the 
sun from within the boundaries of his own estate, stating 
at the same time that this very interesting phenomenon 
was not visible elsewhere, while, as a matter of fact, the 
eclipse could be seen as well, and possibly better, by those 
without as by those within his fenced-in portion of the 
world. 

Those who imagine that the problem here defined is 
no longer a living one are indifferent to the desirability 
and the possibility of a “Fellowship and Co-operation” 
among Christian men and women that shall be as beauti- 
ful as it is strong and as lasting as it is real; a true 
Brotherhood of Man that shall embody many of the 
leading characteristics of the larger kingdom. 

That a desire for union is abroad, and that some kind 
of a union is, as it were, in solution, is in the process of 
becoming, is unmistakably true; but as yet it has not 
assumed any very definite outlines. Let us hope that 
this union will be the result of our own free and volun- 
tary choice and doing rather than the result of the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon us by those who are not in 
sympathy with the work and mission of Christian insti- 
tutions. 

Under existing circumstances what is it practical for 
us to do? What can be said for or against closer organi- 
zation? 

When we view the conditions at short range, we find 
that the reasons are obvious why no organization can be 
effected between Christianity and the other world re- 
ligions, or between the Greek and Roman churches; 
and it is quite evident that Catholicism and Episcopalian- 
ism will remain indefinitely and mutually and consistently 
exclusive; and that neither the one nor the other will 
make any concessions to Protestantism; and so it ap- 
pears that the real and only possible forward step is in 
the direction of a united Protestantism. ‘This means 
more than “Fellowship and Co-operation,” for the 
churches have no monopoly in this respect. What we 
mean is a co-ordination of denominations and officers and 
of ministers and laymen in one large and influential 
national and international body of Protestants. 

Perhaps such a union will never be possible, or, if pos- 
sible, not altogether desirable. Perhaps materialism on 
one side and ecclesiasticism on the other, or insipid in- 
difference and shallow intellectualism, may so encroach 
upon Protestantism as to retard its progress and indefi- 
nitely postpone the realization of its ideals. Perhaps 
the next swing of the historical pendulum may carry for- 
ward the cause of religious freedom and toleration far 
beyond our highest expectations. 

_ Whatever the future of religion is to be, or what good 
or ill fortune awaits the various denominations as they 
exist in the present age, and however futile it may be 
for us to anticipate, it remains certain that what we now 
think and do and what we are as Christian men and 
women are large, determining factors that help mightily 
to give form and reality to the spiritual life of posterity. 
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Sectarianism is still “‘the apple of discord” among us. 

It is not fair to behold and is bitter to the taste, and it 
contains poison. The havoc wrought by sectarianism is 

self-evident and many fold: it shuts out the light of 
universal truth and destroys the passion in men for any 
new and first-hand revelations. It tends to neutralize 
the work of one denomination by that of another. It 
brings confusion into the rank and file of the great un- 
churched majority and helps to alleviate them from all 
forms of religious worship and work by giving backbone 
to their false excuses and self-complacency; and, beside 
much else and perhaps the most regrettable, it fosters 
feelings of estrangement among men and women who are, 
beyond all dispute, the best and noblest personalities 
that the world has ever known,—those who are the 
foundation of society and the hope of our common 
humanity. 

It is a sad fact that such intellectual and spiritual 
chaos reigns within the Protestant households of faith, not 
only because of the harmful influence such a condition 
exerts upon the large unchurched majority, or because of 
the ill effects it produces upon the cause of true religion 
itself, but also and largely because it loosens the hold of 
church workers upon reality, robs them of their incen- 
tive, and paralyzes their energies, and so lowers their 
powers of resistance to evil and temptation in their own 
lives and in the life of society. 

What is needed to-day is not so much that ‘‘each sect”’ 
seek to understand and appreciate ‘‘the merit of the rest,”’ 
but that all together we invoke an IMMEDIATE visitation 
of the Goddess of Reality, and view all our thoughts and 
beliefs and plans in the light of what is universally true 
and what is fundamental and practical and highest and 
best for ourselves and for our fellow-men. 

Viewed in these ways, are we, as Protestants, doing all 
that we ought to perpetuate and enlarge our mission 
among mankind? Ought we not to subject ourselves to 
a most severe and searching self-examination? Ought 
there not to be a far-reaching internal process of self- 
readjustment started in each denomination that will 
inspire us all with a feeling of ‘togetherness,’ and which 
will enable us so to live and labor for the things of the 
spirit that we shall no longer deserve, and shall in time 
outgrow, the stigma of sectarianism? 

If we cannot have co-ordination, can we not go to those 
whom it is our special mission to reach and influence with 
a Protestant appeal that is rational and strong and 
divine? 

In a word, Protestantism stands for freedom in religion. 
Its history, in the main, is the record of man’s spiritual 
emancipation from the canonized opinions of fallible men 
and from their ignorant and often ignoble conceptions of 
God, of the world of seen and unseen realities in which 
we live, of human nature and of man’s destiny. 

Protestantism seeks to understand the inwardness of 
Christ’s teachings. Over against a religion of authority 
it places the religion of the spirit and discards the Christ 
of ecclesiasticism for Jesus of Nazareth. It declares that 
“the truth is not a sacred deposit to be kept in a box 
under guard of priestly seneschals, but a living, tre- 
mendous thing, able to take care of itself as well as of all 
who will trust it.” It welcomes light from any source, 
and calls for an open and teachable mind in the presence 
of all truth. It outflanks materialism and atheism with 
the believing heart and the obedient will. It soars above 
mere intellectualism on the wings of imagination and 
intuition. It avoids the pitfalls of ecclesiasticism by a 
wise use of historical data. 
devout and worshipful contemplation of things high and 
holy. It places supreme emphasis upon the ‘‘God con- 
sciousness,” and what has been described as “‘a sense of 
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eternity,” and it places an equal emphasis upon the 
application to the lives of men and women of the great 
religious ideals of faith, justice, mercy, sincerity, purity, 
love, and disinterested, self-sacrificing service. 

The foregoing, in a broad way, defines the religious 
mission and message of Protestantism and may be said 
to constitute the Protestant appeal. 

It is generally conceded that the work of the German 
Reformation was not as thoroughgoing as it might have 
been; that it did not go far enough in its reinterpretation 
of Christianity. Everything considered, however, it ac- 
complished all that could have been accomplished at 
that time and under the existing conditions. 

Luther’s great work, primarily, was to free his people 
from a demoralized Catholicism and place within their 
reach a first-hand knowledge of the Scriptures, and our 
task is to free ourselves from a doctrinal tyranny that is 
incompatible with the true spirit of Jesus. 

In early Protestantism an infallible Bible took the place 
of an infallible church and pope, only to be followed by 
an assumed infallibility of dogma; and the very quin- 
tessence of all the existing doctrinal differences of to-day 
is cunningly disguised in that innocent sounding word 
“evangelical.” Butit is the real “Demon” that we must 
exorcise if we desire to win the respect and the confi- 
dence and the co-operation of the ever-widening circle of 
men and women who are in closest sympathy and touch 
with the growing intelligence and added knowledge of 
an advancing civilization. 

What the higher criticism has done for the doctrine of 
a verbally inspired Bible it should be allowed to do for 
a belated dogmatism. This may meet with opposition 
among the different Protestant denominations, just as 
“Modernism” in the Church of Rome is met with con- 
tempt and anathema; but for Protestants, whose appeal 
must be based upon the religious nature of man, it is 
the only wise and safe method to pursue, and beside as 
to what is fundamentally true, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant will inevitably have to reckon with the process 
of grinding forever going on in “the mills of God.” 

A careful study of the historic creeds would reveal how 
largely they are based upon other than the teachings of 
Jesus. It would be seen that the epistles of Paul, the 
writings of theologians, the speculations of philosophers, 
and the decrees of church councils are more responsible 
for their form and content than are the most characteris- 
tic utterances of the humble Nazarene. 

In all our thinking we must more carefully distinguish 
between fact and speculation, between phenomena and 
our interpretations of them, and between what lies within 
the realm of knowledge and what belongs to the realm 
of faith. ‘The failure to distinguish these differences has 
done untold harm to the church. Man’s insatiable long- 
ing for absolute truth has led him all unconsciously to 
pitch his intellectual tent on celestial territory. He has 
been a usurper of the office of imagination and intuition. 
He has lowered the heavenly to correspond to earthly 
requirements and has neglected to nourish within his 
own soul the ever-expanding life of faith. Herein is de- 
scribed a possible method that may be followed in ex- 
amining the doctrine of the deity of Christ as contrasted 
with the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus, together with 
its corollary, that divinity of humanity. 

Some one has more wittily than wisely said that “man 
is incurably religious,” as if religion were some form of 
disease that could not be cured, so it must somehow be 
endured. No! Religion means health and happiness. 
It means victory over sickness and sin and triumph over 
superstition and error. ‘The will of man did not beget 
it, neither shall oblivion put it to sleep,” for “Religion is 
the life of God in the soul of man,” and is felt in man’s 
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passion for reality, in his desire for absolute knowledge 
of the world in which he lives, in his recoil against the 
thought of annihilation for the human race and the ex- 
tinction of his own soul, in his remorse for wrong-doing, 
and in the satisfactions that accompany virtuous con- 
duct, and in his deep and deathless longing for life eter- 
nal and for reunion in a heavenly home with those who 
have gone before. 

More and more our appeal must be to the religious 
nature of man and our reliance must be upon the reason- 
ableness of God’s universe and the beneficence of God’s 
nature. If we cannot say, with Browning, that “‘all’s 
law, yet all’s love,’’ we can believe with Emerson as ex- 
pressed in his confession that “‘all I have seen teaches me 
to trust the Creator for all I have not seen. Whatever it 
be which the great Providence prepares for us, it must 
be something large and generous and in the great style 
of his works.” 

As the imagination pictures no chasm between the 
known and the unknown, so faith knows of no separation 
between the human and the divine. The vision must 
be unclouded. The expectation must be strong and 
constant, that out of the unseen and eternal realms of 
spiritual life and reality there is “more truth yet to 
break forth” in response to the inquiring mind and the 
believing heart of man. “First there is the seeking, and 
then, by slow degrees, the finding; and the seeking is an 
essential part of the revelation.” 

The call for religious zeal and spiritual heroism was 
never louder than it is to-day. Mankind needs the moral 
impetus that is found only in the leaven of Christianity. 
The children of light must be wiser and stronger and 
more Christlike and more united in both thinking and 
doing than we are at present if the titanic powers of evil 
are to be controlled and made to conserve the highest 
welfare of mankind. 

Ideals, duty, virtue, love, service, aspirations, inten- 
tions, humility, and heroism are some of “the over- 
lapping things, the things in the universe that say the 
final word’’; and it is for us, as disciples of the Master, 
to have faith that in and through these human experi- 
ences God is making known his nature and his purposes 
in the lives of his children and is leading them slowly and 
safely onward and upward into the light of everlasting 
day. 

PETERBORO, N.H. 


Two Episodes of the Flood Story. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


So much has been said and written about the flood 
story that some may consider it an exhausted theme, 
and yet I cannot help thinking that there are two episodes 
in it which have not been adequately discussed. These 
episodes are (1) the building of the ark and (2) the choice 
of the rainbow by the Deity as a token of his covenant 
with the earth. 

It is these episodes that form the subject of this essay. 
With regard to the former I have a theory to advance 
which, as far as I know, has not been advanced before, 
viz.: the theory that the ark was regarded, by the people 
among whom the story was first told, as the first ship, 
as distinguished from a boat or a raft; with regard to the 
latter, I wish to call attention to a point and an aspect 
of the story which are little dwelt on in works addressed 
to the general reader. 

In the mythology and folklore of every people we come 
on stories relating to the origin of civilization; and among 
these stories we find, not only legends referring to great 
arts like agriculture or the use of fire, but also legends con- 
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nected with particular articles or even with a fresh variety 
of an article already known. Now, it seems not unlikely 
that some stories which have come down to us may belong 
to the second of these classes without being recognized 
in their true character; for, when people have become so 
familiar with an art or an object as to take its existence 
as a matter of course, they naturally pay little heed to 
the part of the story that relates to it and concentrate 
their attention on other parts of the narrative. Per- 
haps we have an example of such an unrecognized culture 
myth in the well-known story of Arthur’s Round Table: 
the prominence of the table in the story, and the episode 
of the coming of the “crafty workman” from beyond 
the sea certainly point to the conclusion that Arthur’s 
table was regarded as the first table of circular shape. 

The supposition that we may have another of these 
unrecognized culture myths in the story of Noah’s Ark 
can be justified (1) on general grounds, (2) by reference 
to comparative mythology. 

Any one who is in the habit of studying mythology comes 
to accept certain incidents as a matter of course. For 
instance, he is never surprised if he is told that men are 
metamorphosed into stones, that animals speak, that 
babies prophesy; but, again, he sometimes finds incidents 
introduced into myths or folk-tales that strike him as 
strange or unaccountable. ‘They may be less marvellous 
than some of the events which he accepts without ques- 
tion, but there is—so to speak—no mythological con- 
vention to justify their presence. In the latter class of 
incidents we may place the divine instructions given to 
Noah for the building of the ark. That the righteous 
Noah and his family should be saved by a special divine 
intervention, that the Deity should speak to Noah with a 
human voice,—these are events that in no way surprise 
us: they are just the sort of incidents we look for in myth 
and legend. If every man made an ark, but Noah’s ark 
were the only one that was not overwhelmed by the 
waters, we should be satisfied that the story had its 
orthodox dénouement; but we fail to understand why 
Noah should require divine instructions in the building 
of a vessel which had nothing extraordinary about it,— 
nay, which was an inferior sample even of ancient ship- 
building. We ask ourselves further: Why should Noah 
need to be told to have recourse to such a very obvious 
way of escape, for surely the first thought of any one, 
when an ordinary flood comes, is either to ascend a moun- 
tain or get into a boat, and therefore, in the case of a 
world flood, to build a large vessel seems the manifest 
course. 

_ Let us now see what support we can find for our theory 
in other flood stories besides the Hebrew one. In in- 
vestigating the Biblical account of the flood, our first 
step is, naturally, to compare it with the Babylonian 
account, as all scholars are agreed that the two accounts 
are connected, though the precise nature of the con- 
nection is a disputed point, some scholars holding that 
both were taken from the same original, others that the 
Hebrew account is taken from the Babylonian, others 
that the Babylonian story is borrowed from the Hebrew. 
The Babylonian story is much fuller than the Hebrew 
one as given in Genesis, and obviously much nearer, in 
some respects, to the primitive tradition, since it contains 
many polytheistic elements. Now, in the Babylonian 
story, after the statement that the god Anu sent the 
flood, we are told that the god Ea (who—as is significant 
—is the culture god) went to the flood hero (who is 
called by various names, but is generally known as Xisu- 
thrus) and told him to build a vessel, giving him minute 
instructions, acting, so far, just as the Hebrew god acts 
towards Noah. But then comes an incident peculiar to 
the Babylonian account: Xisuthrus demurs to obeying 
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the god’s instructions, fearing the ridicule of old and 
young, because “no one yet has built a ship on land to 
contain the beasts.” Surely there can be no doubt that 
—to the Babylonians at any rate—the flood hero was 
the first ship-builder. 

In the Greek and Indian stories, as we have them, 
there are no circumstantial descriptions of the vessels 
in which Deucalion and Manu were saved, but in the 
Greek legend we find the significant detail that Deu- 
calion’s vessel was designed by Prometheus, the Greek 
culture hero, and in the Indian legend it is the culture 
hero himself that is saved. 

We find further confirmation of our theory if we turn 
to the flood stories of primitive peoples. As is well- 
known, the story of the deluge is one of the most widely 
diffused myths, and there are few flood legends in which 
a raft or boat does not figure. Wherever this incident 
occurs, moreover, it is related in such a way as to sug- 
gest that the vessel is the first of its kind. Even in the 
stories in which the mode of escape is climbing a mountain, 
the mountain generally floats on the waters as they rise, 
thereby preserving the flood hero and his companions. 

The stories of primitive peoples, therefore, connect the 
flood story, not merely—like the Babylonian story and 
the other legends above mentioned—with the building 
of ships, but with the very beginning of navigation. 
Most significant is one version of the Fijian story which 
tells how, when the flood came, eight men were rescued 
in two large canoes, manned, one by Kohona, the god of 
carpenters, the other by Kokola, his chief workman. 

Another consideration in support of our theory is that, 
if we take the story of the ark as a myth relating to the 
origin of ship-building, we have an explanation of the 
omission of this art from the list of inventions ascribed 
to the race of Cain in Genesis, chapter iv.—an omission 
which is otherwise incomprehensible, when we remember 
how strange and formidable the ancients considered a 
sea journey. 


No one who is accustomed to treat the Bible like other 
ancient literature can doubt that in the story of the 
“bow in the cloud’”’ we have a myth to account for the 
existence of the rainbow. Even of those who accept the 
narrative as literally true, most believe themselves to be 
reading of the first rainbow, though there are a few who 
think—as do the Jewish rabbis—that the rainbow ex- 
isted from the creation, and was only constituted by the 
Deity a pledge of the fulfilment of his promise to Noah, 
just as oaths are taken by Heaven, etc. Very few 
readers, however, realize that the ‘‘bow in the cloud”’ was 
conceived as a real bow with which the god who sent the 
flood had been shooting down the storm arrows on the 
earth. 

This bow he casts away among the clouds when he has 
desisted from shooting. In the Babylonian flood story 
there is no episode exactly corresponding to the incident 
of the rainbow as given in Genesis, though in the “‘ Epic of 
Gilgames’”’ (Kaupt’s translation), we find the statement 
that, on the cessation of the flood, when the gods came 
to partake of the sacrifice offered by Xisuthrus, the 
goddess Ishtar (who was friendly to man) ‘‘raised on 
high the great bows which her father Anu, the god of 
heaven, had fashioned,’’—a statement which* (supposing 
the translation to be correct) certainly connects a bow 
with the chief of the Babylonian gods who sent the 
flood. ) 

The idea of a divine archer is, of course, familiar to all 
readers of Greek literature, who will remember the bow 

*Haupt says in a note that in this passage he reads a character which = bows, but 


others read a character which = fly (Fliege, noun). Fly does not seem to make sense 
when taken in connection with the context. 
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of Apollo, whose arrows often dealt destruction by pesti- 
lence and otherwise. 

But the closest parallel to the Hebrew story is found in 
Hindu mythology, where the rainbow is described as the 
bow of Indra (the god who sends rain and storm), which 
he flung down among the clouds after his victorious battle 
with the demons. A similar story occurs in Arab my- 
“mg but neither story has any connection with the 

ood. 

But the rainbow legend has a deeper interest than 
merely the mythological one: in it we get some indica- 
tion of the thought that lies at the bottom of the latter 
part of the flood story. 

Some commentators say that in this part of the story 
we see the idea of a second creation, but this is rather a 
misleading statement. We do find in some flood stories 
the assertion that the god who sent the deluge had 
previously made some attempts at the creation of man and 
animals, and, being dissatisfied with his work, had de- 
stroyed his creatures. That the original Hebrew myth 
contained such a statement is probably true, since, even 
in the Biblical version, we are told that “it repented 
Jahveh that he had made man’’; but all the flood stories 
show that the life on the earth after the deluge arose out 
of the remnants of the life before that calamity. In the 
Babylonian story not only is the earth repeopled by 
the men and animals saved in the ark, but the birds sent 
out by Xisuthrus bring back on their feet mud which 
contains the seeds of plants, so that the vegetable life 
may also be renewed from existing stock. A similar 
incident occurs in the flood stories of many primitive 
peoples, the seeds, however, being often preserved by the 
animals which figure in many stories as the saviors of 
the flood hero. 

We see, therefore, in the flood story, even among 
savages, some idea of the continuity of life. Moreover, 
we find in most stories the idea that there will not be 
another deluge working universal destruction. It is 
the exception to find the belief in the recurrence of such 
a deluge so practically attested as in Fiji, where canoes 
are specially kept to be ready for such a contingency. 

Nowhere, however, is this idea of security so finely 
expressed as in the Hebrew story, as we have it. It 
almost seems as if the Elohist (to whom this part of the 
narrative belongs) had a dim perception of the Reign of 
Law, when he put into the mouth of the Deity the words, 
“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease.’’ Perhaps he had even a glimmering 
of the thought expressed later by the Psalmist, ‘‘’Thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

And so it is of a fixed power that the rainbow speaks; 
of a God “‘the same yesterday and to-day and forever.” 

BAYSWATER, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life, 


Whenever truth or duty or pity or tenderness or justice 
or aspiration, or any high thought or pure desire, knocks 
at the door of our hearts,—but especially when love stands 
knocking there,—it is God asking to be let in—J. T. Sun- 
derland. 


ae 


Lord, thou art the God of nature; all things obey 
thy word. Thou art the soul of all being, and even of 
those things that as yet are not. Thine are all things; 
and shall not my heart be thine, that heart which thou 
hast formed and dost keep in life? It is thine, and no 
longer mine.—F énelon. 
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The Sun. 


BY JONES VERY. 


Father, I wait thy word. The sun doth stand 
Beneath the mingling line of night and day, 
A listening servant, waiting thy command 
To roll rejoicing on its silent way; 
The tongue of time abides the appointed hour, 
Till on our ear its solemn warnings fall; 
The heavy cloud withholds the pelting shower, 
Then every drop speeds onward at thy call; 
The bird reposes on the yielding bough, 
With breast unswollen by the tide of song; 
So does my spirit wait thy presence now 
To pour thy praise in quickening life along, 
Chiding with voice divine man’s lengthened sleep, 
While round the Unuttered Word and Love their vigils 
keep. 


Literature, 


THE LEAVES OF THE TREE. Studies in 
Biography. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50} 


net.—We have long felt that Mr. Benson 
had a singular felicity and acuteness in 
describing the physical aspect, peculiarities, 
and the mental and moral characteristics 
of men, There have been many such de- 
lightful descriptions in The Upton Letters, 
The Silent Isle, and The Altar Fire, which 
suggested, if the persons were imaginary, 
that their author would do well to try his 
hand at a novel. In this latest volume Mr. 
Benson has given us a dozen portraits of 
men he has known, including Henry Sidg- 
wick, Frederic Myers, Matthew Arnold, 
Charles Kingsley, and J. K. S. (J. K. 
Stephen). Every one of these men had a 
strong, effective personality, was intensely 
alive, no matter whether or not he lived long 
enough to “‘make good” in the world of 
affairs. You feel, through these “studies,” 
their regnant natures: you recognize them 
as intensely living men. Here is a presenta- 
tion of that wise and delicate spirit, Henry 
Sidgwick, who, we may remember, wished 
to have only these words pronounced at his 
funeral, ‘“‘Let us commend to the love of 
God, with silent prayer, the soul of a sinful 
man who partly tried to do his duty.”’ He 
was often accused of sitting on the theo- 
logical fence, but this was not exactly so. 
“The man who sits on the fence is one who 
is reluctant to declare himself. Sidgwick’s 
conclusions were often compromises, and 
might change surprisingly; but they were 
always exactly thought out, confidently 
affirmed, and largely defended.”’ We recall 
how carefully, almost painfully, he conducted 
his examinations in the Society of Psychical 
Research, never quite abandoning his be- 
lief that there was something genuine in 
these spiritualistic manifestations, yet most 
rigidly rejecting everything in which there 
was the possible shadow of a fraud. His 
attitude toward Christianity was that of 
one who regarded it ‘‘from the sociological 
point of view, as indispensable and _ irri- 
placeable”’; but, he added, ‘“‘I find it more 
and more incomprehensible how any one 
whom I feel really akin to myself in intel- 
lectual habits and culture can possibly find 
his religion in it.’”” Yet, like all the greatest 
men, he was unfailingly kind to individuals, 
and Mr. Benson tells the story of his sitting 
at dinner next a lady ‘“‘little used to social 
functions,’ and so graciously drawing her 
out on the subject of the education of her 
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children that she went away with the proud 
consciousness that she had quite ‘‘held her 
own” with an eminent man. The study 
of “J. K. S.,” the author of the delicious 
Lapsus Calami, sets vividly before us that 
strong, massive, and wholly unusual per- 
sonality, too early removed from our sight. 
Under all the lightness and brightness of 
his flashing wit, there was in J. K. S. some- 
thing of the judicial quality that was in his 
father and in his uncle, Leslie Stephen. 
“His mind was rather of the severe intel- 
lectual type, that saw things distinctly and 
in due proportion, that grasped wide fields 
of thought, and cast a sharp, just light upon 
all.” Even in the many delightful stories 
told about him, you somehow feel- this 
quality of intellectual bigness. In his essay 
on Matthew Arnold, Mr. Benson gives a 
vivid picture of the great critic’s real ur- 
banity and genuine kindness, not, to be 
sure, untouched by a certain impishness. 
As when, after Archbishop Benson, who was 
secretly rather afraid of him, had quoted, 
in answer to a humorous, semi-cynical 
speech, a few lines from a celebrated sermon 
by Dr. Arnold, Mr. Arnold ‘‘smiled affec- 
tionately at him, drooping his head side- 
ways in his direction, while he patted his 
shoulder, and said, ‘Very graceful and 
appropriate, my dear Benson, but we must 
not take for gospel everything that dear 
Dr. Arnold said.’” From Mr. Benson’s 
study we find, instead of a haughty, super- 
cilious person, a kindly, rather pathetically 
serious man, who loved his friends, and 
sought to lift a little the burden of the un- 
intelligible world, even if sometimes his 
word was like that keen Damascus blade 
which could remove a man’s head so deftly 
that he did not ever suspect that he was 
dead. We have the picture of Frederic 
Myers waiting for death, “not with courag- 
eous endurance, but with an irrepressible 
and exultant joy, as catching the melodious 
notes of the trumpets that, as in the old 
allegory, were sounding for him on the other 
side.” There is an enthusiastic portrayal 
of Charles Kingsley, prophet and priest, 
treating the humblest men in Eversley 
“as his equals, except in the cases where he 
treated them as his superiors.’ ‘There 
are the four bishops,—Westcott, Wilkinson, 
Lightfoot, and Wordsworth,—of the last 
of whom it was said, in answer to the ques- 
tion whether he was popular in his cathedral 
town, “He is as popular as a man can be, 
three-quarters of whom is in the third 
century and the rest in heaven.” ‘There is 
tbe portrait, etched with a pretty sharp 
acid,—Mr. Benson certainly does not hesitate 
to give the wart on Cromwell’s nose,—of 
Prof. Newton; and yet how alive the 
picture, and not unlovely, because so living! 
And, finally, we have the admirable study of 
Henry Bradshaw, the old Cambridge li- 
brarian, whose “‘indolence of temperament 
and incapability of finishing, coexisted with 
an extraordinary instinct for method—for 
seeing the way in which an _ institution 
ought to be organized.” Of Bradshaw the 
amusing story is told “‘how a friend of his, 
who had invited him to dinner and could get 
no reply, sent him two postcards, addressed 
to himself, on one of which was ‘Yes’ and 
on the other ‘No.’ Bradshaw posted them 
both.” But of this absent-minded man 
Mr. Benson can write: ‘“‘What he had was 
an immense vitality of affection, a power 
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of loving,... because his heart was deep 
and wide. He simply loved his friends as 
the father in the parable loved his prodigal 
son, because he loved him, and for no better 
reason.” Even those who do not specially 
care for Mr. Benson’s former writings— 
and there are those who find him a little 
wandering and diffuse, too much given as 
the witty and wicked Owen Seaman said, 
to writing over and over the same book, 
only with different mames—must surely 
admit that this volume is full of felicitous 
portraits of men who are set before us in 
fresh and vital fashion,—men of widely 
differing genius and qualities, who yet, 
each with his.own peculiar voice, speak to 
us from these delightful pages. J. A. B. 


Tae HEREDITY oF RiIcHARD ROE. A 
Discussion of the Principles of Eugenics. 
By David Starr Jordan. Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. $1.20 net.— 
“Richard Roe,” of course, is any man—you, 
I, anybody—for whose physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities President Jordan seeks 
to account. ‘The one hundred and sixty 


_pages are full of what well might be called 


‘vital statistics” as to the transmission of 
hereditary traits. The only criticism we 
should make is that so many facts and 
illustrations are given in such small space 
that sometimes we can hardly see the forest 
for the trees. Some of the conclusions are 
the following: ‘‘Heredity does not give to 
the grown man his characteristics. It 
gives only the power to acquire them.” 
“Quality is more persistent than quantity, 
general tendencies more persistent than 
special greatness.” An attempt is made 
to mark the proportion of qualities derived 
from our different ancestors: ‘““One unequal 
fourth of father’s peculiarities; one unequal 
fourth of mother’s peculiarities; one-sixteenth 
from each grandmother; an unknown and 
certainly negligible part of the gain through 
the father’s activity,” etc. Dr. Jordan 
does not think one’s birthplace makes much 
difference; nor is great stress to be laid on 
pre-natal influences. What is transmitted 
is probable tendencies. ‘The only heredity 
diseases are epilepsy and certain insanities, 
sick headache, and possibly alcoholism.” 
But ‘“‘alcoholism as such is not inherited, 
at least not as ‘alcoholism.’’” As to ‘‘the 
science and art of being well-born,’’—~.e., 
eugenics,—‘‘He is well-born who comes of 
good stock,” and, though in this matter we 
cannot help ourselves, “‘we may look forward 
toward the future, and help the next gen- 
eration.” In this direction two lines are 
to be followed: “‘A wiser mating of men and 
women of intelligence and education”; and 
then ‘“‘the limitation by public authority 
of the marriage of the defective, the insane, 
and the criminal.’”’ For imbecile parents 
produce imbecile children; degenerates pro- 
duce degenerates, as the infamous Jukes 
family can be traced to the poor girl, Mar- 
garet, who, turned adrift there, brought to 
the mountains of Orange County, New York, 
all the vices of the slums. In short, Dr. 
Jordan’s little treatise makes us feel, with a 
new thrill of interest, that few things are so 
important as that ‘‘Richard Roe” should 
have a fair start in the world; that imbeciles 
and criminals should not be allowed to per- 
petuate their kind; and that perhaps it 
would not be so necessary that there should 
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be “‘twice-born men” if there were a good 
many more once-well-born men and women. 
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OTHER SHEEP I Have. By Theodore 
Christian. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.—The sub-title of this book is 
“The Proceedings of the Celestial Commis- 
sion of Church Unity.” Under the simili- 
tude of a dream a journey is made through 
space to the central abode of Deity. Thence 
by divine decree an embassy accompanies 
the writer and dreamer to the earth where 
a tribunal is established to make a census of 
the disunities in the Christian Church, to 
cause the advocates of the different sects 
and churches to set forth their claims, and 
then to bring them all to justice. The judg- 
ment is set, the books are opened, and through 
matiy pages runs the record of the celestial 
commission. At first view the whole pro- 
ceeding seems a little far-fetched and fan- 
tastic, but presently it appears that the 
arguments and claims of the different sec- 
tarians are simply quotations from various 
mundane writers, who with their works are 
identified in the footnotes that accompany 
each speech. The most copious quotations 
are from the sayings of Roman Catholics and 
Protestant Episcopalians, But all parties 
have a hearing, with the inevitable conclusion 
that no one of them represents the whole 
truth, and that disunion is worse than a 
blunder. 


BiuE Sky. The Life of Harriet Caswell- 
Broad. By Joseph Bourne Clark, D.D. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press.—‘‘Blue Sky” 
was one of the names bestowed on Mrs. 
Broad by the Indians of Catteraugus Reser- 
vation, to whom she was teacher and mis- 
sionary. From 1853 to 1868 she was among 
the Seneca Indians. From 1870 to 1885, as 
Mrs. Caswell, she was identified with the 
North End Mission and Industrial work in 
Boston. From 1885 to 1900 she was in the 
national office of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either as editor or sec- 
retary. The later years, after her marriage 
to Mr. Broad, were hardly less busy or use- 
ful. Her story is told in this volume simply, 
but with utmost appreciation of her char- 
acter, her accomplishments, and her in- 
fluence upon all with whom she came in con- 
tact. Numerous anecdotes testify to her 
human friendliness and her quick sense of 
humor. The biography has been prepared 
by her brother with excellent taste and 
sense of proportion, and the closing chapter 
of appreciative tributes from numerous 
friends bear witness that a brother’s affec- 
tion has not deceived him in his estimate of 
the place she held among the world’s helpers. 


Patriots AND ‘TyRANTS. By - Marion 
Florence Lansing. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
40 cents.—This is the second volume of the 
series of Medieval Builders of the Modern 
World. The first book told of the early 
period when Europe was the meeting-place 
of many races and tribes who were later to 
make up the nations as we know them. The 
stories of this second book show how every 
patriot, from the Teuton in his barbaric 
independence to our forefathers rebelling 
against tyranny, was working for the uni- 
versal rights of man. Thus it covers the de- 
velopment of our modern systems of free 
iment and may be called an elementary 
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text-book of civics in story form. Besides 
these stirring old stories of Germany, Venice 
France, England, Scotland, and Holland, 
the book is enriched with interesting repro- 
ductions of drawings from old engravings. 


Nancy, THE Docror’s Little PARTNER. 
By Marion Ames Taggart. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50.—The Doctor’s Little 
Girl Series has reached its third volume. It 
is a good thing when stories of healthy, happy 
child-life can be made interesting, and at the 
same time hold up ideals of sympathy and use- 
fulness. - Nancy is a lovable heroine, and her 
circle of friends, while individual in character 
and accomplishments, are also distinctly nice 
girls to know. ‘Their good times and their 
varied interests supply the sort of reading 
which other girls of the same kind are likely 
to enjoy. Miss Taggart’s books have long 
been popular. 


Jor THE Circus Boy. By Alice E. Allen. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents.—There 
is no reason why all the wonderful things 
should happen in fairy stories; and this tale 
of Joe and his friend Betty and his dog Fritz 
is as full of them as any fairy story could 
ever be. Miss Allen has long been a favorite 
writer of short stories, and it is quite time 
that she should enter the ranks of the book- 
makers, for she has bright, natural charac- 
ters and animated style, and knows how to 
make things happen. 


THE MovunTAIN THAT was Gop. By 
John H. Williams. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents.—This is ‘‘a little 
book about the great peak which the Indians 
called Tacoma, but which is officially called 
Rainier.”’ It is a wonderful mountain, and 
the many gorgeous and artistic pictures 
that show forth its beauties and grandeurs 
explain the adoration of the Indians to whom 
it was a god. ‘The letter press supports the 
illustrations with ample descriptions. 


Magazines. 


The February number of the Bzbelot 
(Portland, Me., Thomas B. Mosher) con- 
cludes Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘‘Prelude to 
Life.” It takes him to London, where he 
looks into the larger world; goes to the 
theatre, watches the crowd in the strand,— 
“the intoxication of London had got hold of 
me,’’—reads in the British Museum, and 
begins to write a little: “It was not that I 
had anything to say, or that I felt the need 
of expressing myself. I wanted to write 
books for the sake of writing books. ... It 
helped to raise another barrier between me 
and other people.” All the young man’s 
scorn of “‘common’’ folks, his self-absorp- 
tion, and something of his morbidness, are 
in the last sentence. For at this period he 
had quite unreasonable aversions to people, 
including many of his own relations, toward 
whom he showed a certain unhuman feel- 
ing. But, on the other hand, he loved 
music passionately,—beginning with the 
time when he first heard Chopin’s Funeral 
March,—and he read all that came in his 
way: Scott and Byron, Swinburne, Wuther- 
ing Heights, Meredith’s Harry Richmond 
and Borrow’s Lavengro. He cared very 
little at this period for the religion which 
he heard expounded at church. While 
the minister preached, he read the Bible, 
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“not for the Bible’s sake, but to learn the 
language in which I was reading it... . During 
the sermon I always found it quite easy to 
abstract my attention: during the hymns 
I amused myself by criticising the bad rhymes 
and false metaphors.’’ While in the prayers, 
“What was said very often made me 
ashamed, as if I were unconsciously helping 
to repeat absurdities to God.” Finally, much 
to the grief of his parents, he gave up alto- 
gether going to church. However painful, 
this revelation of a young man’s mind is a 
genuine “human document,” and is to be 
counted among other confessions of a soul 
seeking to find itself in the mazes of what 
must certainly have appeared to it as an 
unintelligible world. 


“Sound to the core, and food for the soul.’’—Indianapolis 
News. 


“A deeply religious little book, instinct with a virile, spirit- 
ual faith.”’—Twentieth Century Magazine. 


THE RELIGION OF THE DAWN 
By 
CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 


A statement in brief compass of the 
religious convictions of a working Uni- 
tarian minister, presenting the points of 
view and the ideals which seem to him 
the most helpful to human life. 

In the inculcation of great practical 
religious truths it has been found es- 
pecially helpful in adult classes and by 
Post-office Mission workers. Its moder- 
ate price makes it directly available for 
such purposes. There are chapters deal- 
ing with “Authority in Religion,” ‘‘God,” 
“Man,” “Jesus,” “Immortality,” and 
“The New Appeal in Religion.” 


60 CENTS NET; BY MAIL, 66 CENTS. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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[No. 264] 


THE SPARROW’S FALL 
By 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


A frank recognition is given to the tragedies 
of life, without attempting their disguise in 
euphonious phrases; taking them as obvious and 
awful facts, the author, however, brings to bear 
in their consideration many other facts and ob- 
servations which lead the reader to look upon 
them in a new light,—the method of approach 
being unusually stimulating, suggestive and 
convincing. 

This essay of Dr. Gannett’s, heretofore printed 
in various forms for sale, has already gained 
wide and favorable recognition for its helpful 
interpretation of this great problem of human 
tragedy, its present publication for free dissemi- 
ae making a still greater circulation pos- 
sible. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
AS TRACT NO. 264 


Order by number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The HDome. 
The Little Red Hen. 


The Little Red Hen had some kernels of corn 
She wanted to plant in a row. 

She asked Mr. Piggy, Miss Goose, and Miss Duck 
To help, but they answered, “Oh, no!” 

“Not I!” said the Goose, and “Not I!” said the Duck, 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 

“Allright,” said the Hen. “If you won’t, why, you won’t. 
I will plant it myself.’ And she did. 


When the corn was all ripe, “ Who will take it to-day,” 
Said the Little Red Hen, “to the mill? 

Won’t somebody offer to carry the bag? 
I will be much obliged if you will.” 

“Not I!” said the Goose, and “Not I!” said the Duck,— 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 

“ All right,” said the Hen. “If you won’t, why, you won’t. 
I will take it myself.” And she did. 


When she brought home the meal, said the Little Red Hen, 
“Won’t somebody help make the bread?” 

But nobody offered to help her a bit, 
And this is what each of them said: 

“Not I!” said the Goose, and “Not I!” said the Duck, 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 

“Allright,” said the Hen. “If you won’t, why, you won’t. 
I will bake it myself.’”’ And she did. 


The Little Red Hen baked the loaf all herself. 
At last it was ready to eat. 
The others looked on as she buttered a slice, 
And crowded around at her feet. 
“T’'ll help you to eat it!”’ said Goosie and Duck. 
“And I!” Piggy said with a grunt. 
“Oh, thank you so much,” said the Little Red Hen, 
“But I have an idea that you won’t!”” And they didn’t. 
—Robert Seaver, in Youth’s Companion. 


The Twenty-second of February. 


Robin had known very few advantages. 
In this he resembled the burglar in “‘Editha’s 
Burglar.’”’ Here the resemblance ceased, 
for Robin was a nice little boy. 

He had been longing to go to school again. 
But, just after his mother moved to a new 
town,—not a town that was new in itself, 
of course, but new to Robin,—he had con- 
tracted measles, which made school seem a 
long way off. Now, on Monday morning, 
the twenty-first of February, he entered the 
school-room, his heart beating with delight, 
and feeling almost sorry that to-morrow 
would be a holiday! 

He looked about him eagerly,—at the 
bright, clean room, the shining desks; at 
the flowers in the windows, the white muslin 
curtains behind them; at the maps and 
pictures on the walls. And then he had to 
look at the teacher who was examining him. 

To Robin, at that moment, there seemed 
but one thing in the whole world that mat- 
tered very much. The thing was that he 
should be placed in Four A, with the boys 
who had smiled up at him on their way to and 
from school, in the days of his rather dreary 
convalescence! 

He did not spell well; his reading passed 
muster; but his map-drawing sent him ’way 
down! His heart began to sink. To go in 
Three B—what a humiliation! How sorry 
his mother would be! And the boys were 
smaller than he, and did not look as if they 
could play much! 

“Which class?”” he heard one teacher say 
to another. 

“Depends on his arithmetic,” was the 
reply. “If that is good, Four A. If not, 
Three B.” 

Robin was not very strong yet. So the 
measles may be blamed, perhaps, for the 
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tears that rose to his eyes. There was a 
desk vacant in Four A, next to that of the 
jolliest little boy, with eyes shining with 
mirth and mischief. Robin longed to sit 
near him. And the teacher of Four A was 
such a charming lady, too. But his arith- 
metic! It was his weakest point. 

The teacher gave him some examples to 
work. ‘Then she laid her book on his desk 
and went away. Robin toiled at the tire- 
some sums, and felt dazed and miserable. 
He did not quite know how to work one of 
them, and the second, which was more 
familiar, yielded three different answers to 
three different essays! The teacher turned 
from some papers she had been putting blue 
pencil marks on, and came to him. 

Something made her cross to the window. 
It might have been the ‘‘honk’’ of an auto- 
mobile, which also distracted many of the 
pupils. Robin didn’t even hear it, for 
at that moment he saw the answer to his 
sum staring at him from the teacher’s open 
book. To save herself the trouble of turning 
back and looking at the answer, she had 
dictated the ‘‘example’’ problem, already 
worked otit. Robin’s pale cheek flushed. 
He hastily scrawled the answer under his 
work and leaned back in his desk. ‘The 
teacher came to his side and took his papers 
away. 

Just then the door opened, and a gentle- 
man, wearing a fur overcoat which he re- 
moved, entered the room. He shook hands 
with the teachers and smiled on the children 
as they rose, and then said he had come to 
have a little talk with them. How many of 
them, he wondered, knew why they were to 
have a holiday to-morrow? 

“Because it’s George Washington’s birth- 
day,’’ chorused the school. The gentleman 
smiled. He went on to question them, and, 
instead of telling the story of the cherry- 
tree and of George Washington’s temptation, 
he drew it from them. Robin, strange to 
say, had never heard it before. He listened, 
breathlessly. 

‘So we keep his birthday as a holiday 
because he was a great man,” said the gentle- 
man, when the last question had been an- 
swered. ‘“‘Becatse he was our President, 
and because we all love and revere his mem- 
ory. But what I want you all to notice, 
my dear children, is this: that he was a 
great man, because he wasa manly, straight- 
forward, honorable boy. We may be sure 
he never cheated at his lessons, that he 
never ’’— 

The gentleman spoke for some minutes 
more, but Robin did not hear what he said. 
A sound—something like the roaring of many 
waters—filled his ears. Everybody seemed 
to go a long way off. When the noise and 
the mist cleared away, the gentleman was 
gone, and he was sitting by the teachers’ 
table, with both teachers looking at him 
anxiously. 

“He hasn’t been well,’’ said the sweet- 
voiced teacher of Four A. ‘Never mind, 
Robin, your arithmetic is nearly all right, 
and I’m so glad to have you in my class.” 

“Please, ma’am,’’ said Robin, and, oh, 
how hard the words were to say!—‘“I didn’t 
do right with my sums. I wasn’t like 
George Washington. I—I copied the answer 
to the sugar sum.” 

Robin thought all the room heard him, 
but his trembling little voice only reached 
kind, wise ears. 
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“Tf you made fifty marks without that sum, 
you go into Four A,” decided the other 
teacher; ‘‘but, if you didn’t, Robin, and have 
to go down to Three B, you will always be 
glad that you spoke the truth.” 

They counted up the marks. To Robin 
it seemed to take all day, but at last they 
smiled, and the one he liked best put her 
hand on his shoulder. . 

“Just fifty,” she said. ‘‘So you win your 
place fairly. You'll always find that, Robin. 
Do your best, and the thing it is right for 
you to have will come.”’ 

But, as Robin took his place in the empty 
desk and met the friendly smile of his new 
comrade, his heart swelled with gratitude 
to the memory of one whose boyish courage 
and truth had turned his own faltering foot- 
steps from the path of wrong.—-Frances 
Harmer, in the Churchman. 


From the Flowers to the Snow. 


Margery was twelve years old, and had 
never seen it snow. She had seen snow every 
winter, but it was miles away, on the tops 
of the mountains. When it rained in Pasa- 
dena, Margery knew it was snowing on Mt. 
Lowe, for after the storm was over the 
mountain looked as if powdered sugar had 
been sprinkled over it. There is a hotel 
called Alpine Tavern, nearly at the top of Mt. 
Lowe, and there is a very wonderful electric 
car line that takes one up the mountain. 
One can leave Pasadena with its roses and 
palms and pepper-trees, and in two hours 
be five thousand feet above it. Margery 
had always wanted to go, especially in the 
winter, when there was snow. 

Margery was glad when Aunt Esther came 
to visit them, and told Margery that they 
would go up Mt. Lowe, she and Margery, 
all by themselves, and stay there over night 
at Alpine Tavern. 

They went up the next afternoon. ‘There 
had beeti no snow yet, although it was in the 
middle of winter, but there were other 
beautiful things. There were great pine-trees 
and trails that wound through thickets of 
scrub oak and manzanita, and then there 
were the squirrels. 

Every one who goes to Alpine Tavern 
loves the squirrels. Some of them are so 
tame that they will take nuts from people’s 
hands, and they will scramble all over the 
guides, hunting for the nuts they know are 
hidden in their pockets. 

The sun was shining when Margery and 
Aunt Esther arrived, but before sunset it 
was cloudy and very cold. The next morn- 
ing, when Margery opened her eyes, she 
could not think where she was or what had 
happened. It was snowing. 

Aunt Esther could hardly persuade Mar- 
gery to come to breakfast, she was so ab- 
sorbed in watching the white flakes drift 
down. 

Downstairs there was a great fire roaring 
in the big fireplace, and the guests were all 
talking and laughing about the snow like 
children. 

One man, as old as Margery’s grandfather, 
stood by the fire, shaking the snow from his 
hair. He said he had not seen any snow for 
twenty-three years. 

Margery was soon outdoors, snowballing 
with the others. After a little while she 
went in to warm herself by the fire, and, as 
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she opened the door, one of the gray squirrels 
ran past her into the office. 

He did not seem at all frightened to find 
himself inside. The clerk at the desk offered 
him a nut, and he took it and ate it, while 
the guests watched him. He took several, 
then he seemed to have had enough, for he 
stuffed one into his cheek and began to run 
around the room, trying to find his way out. 

Some one opened the door, and finally 
out he went, and whisked up into an oak- 
tree. 

About noon it stopped snowing, and a little 
later the sun came out, shining so brightly 
that the snow began to melt. The next 
morning, when Margery and Aunt Esther 
went home, it was almost all gone. 

The next time it stormed, Margery was 
down in Pasadena, watching the rain beat 
the pink rose-petals from the bush by the 
dining-room window, but she looked up at 
Mt. Lowe, and knew that up there it was 
snowing, and little Mr. Squirrel was frisking 
about hunting for nuts.—Annie L. Berray, in 
the Presbyterian. 


How I kept Shop. 


When I was a little girl, my nurse Betsey, 
who had lived in our family a long time, 
made up her mind to give up her place asa 
nursery-maid, and try keeping shop. So 
she hired a little shop, and bought a stock 
of needles, thread, children’s toys, and other 
small articles. 

My mamma, wishing to help Betsey as 
much as she could, told her that for a few 
months she might sleep at night in our house. 
So I still saw Betsey every evening. 

One morning it was rather stormy, and I 
had no one to play with: so I asked if I 
might go to Betsey’s shop. Mother said I 
might go, and off Iran. The shop-door had 
a bell on it, which rang as it opened. In I 
went. At the sound of the bell, Betsey 
came out from behind a curtain, 

“Betsey,”’ said I, “I have come to spend 
the morning with you.” 

“Bless your heart,’”’ said she, “‘I am right 
glad to see you. It is going to snow, and I 
am getting things tidy, because there are 
not many persons out to-day.” 

I climbed up on a stool, and looked in the 
case where Betsey kept the things she had 
to sell. There were dolls, tops, tin horses, 
whips, and, oh! best of all, such pretty 
pewter rings with red, green, and yellow 


_ stones. 
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“O Betsey! what do these rings cost?”’ 

“One cent apiece.” 

“T have a cent at home, Betsey, and, if 
you will let me take one, I will bring the cent 
down to you to-morrow.” ; 

“Take any one you want, dear,” said 
Betsey. ; 

Betsey now sat down by her stove in the 
back part of the shop, and began to sew, 
while I still peeped into the show-case. 
Ting-a-ling went the bell again: the door 
opened, and in came a gentleman. I looked 
at Betsey. She nodded her head; and I 
said, ‘What will you have, sir?” 

“J want to buy a doll for my grand-daugh- 
ter,” ; < ? 

_ Topened the show-case. A piece of paper 
with the price marked on it was pinned on 
each doll. I picked one out, and _ said, 
“Here is a nice one, sir, for ten cents.’’ 

e gentleman bought a doll and a whip. 
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I rolled them up in a paper for him, and he 
paid me the money, which I put in the money- 
drawer. Then came a little girl for a ring. 
She was a long time choosing. Next two 
boys came in to buy marbles. Betsey let 
me count the marbles out, while she sold 
one of the boys a stick of candy. 

Then it was time for me to go home. | 
Betsey said I had helped her very much, and | 
she hoped I would come again. 

I had often played at shop-keeping, but | 
this was the first time I had ever kept shop 
in earnest. It was not the last, though; 
for I thought it fine fun, and made more than 
one more visit to my good friend Betsey. | 

J. P.R, 


The Hilltop Road. 


The road that ends against the sky 
I love the very best. 

It starts near by the open square, 
Exactly like the rest. 

But then it winds and winds up-hill 
As far as it can go, 

And stops just where the sky begins 
And where the poplars grow. 

I wish that I might live up there, 
So close against the sky, 

To touch the little stars at night, 
And watch the moon go by. 

—Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


Candor. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


Ijicy came in from school and found her 
mother trimming a hat. They were such 
good comrades—those two—that words were 
sometimes superfluous: so, after a kiss of 
greeting, Icy seated herself on a little 
stool, and watched the not very skilful 
fingers, as they bobbed in and out among the 
ribbons, fervently wishing that some good 
fairy would suddenly appear and wave a 
magic wand over the unsatisfactory work. 
It was finished at last, and her mother put 
it on. 

“Do you like the bow on this side, Lucy?” 
she asked, as she stood before the mirror. 

“T don’t know,” Lucy hesitated. 

Her mother took the hand glass, and sur- 
veyed her work with a doubtful air. 

“What do you think of the thing, anyway, 
Iuicy?”’ 

“T don’t—know—I’’— 

“Oh, I see,” cried the mother with pre- 
tended indignation: ‘‘you are a_ perfect 
George Washington. You cannot tell a lie.” 

Lucy laughed. 


“Ves, I can, too, mother,’’ she said, 
brightly. ‘‘It’s a beauty.” 
Honk-Honk Abroad. 


Honk-Honk is the first dog who ever went 
around the world in an automobile, or in any 
way, for that matter, so far as any one knows. 
He is a Boston bull-terrier and was given to 
his owner, Harriet White Fisher, as a mascot 
before she left America. Poor Honk-Honk, 
however, was not always permitted by the 
steamship companies to travel with his mis- 
tress when journeying by water became neces- 
sary, and so he had to be sent by express or 
on a slower boat. Mrs. Fisher provided him 
with a box, a cover to sleep on, a drinking cup, 
brush and comb, a box of dog biscuit, and a 


pair of her slippers for company. ‘To insure 
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the attention of his caretakers, she says in 
““A Woman’s World Tour in a Motor,” she 
inclosed the following note in a small water- 
proof envelope and attached it to his collar: 

“My name is Honk-Honk, and I was given 


| to My Mistress as a mascot for her motor trip 


around the world; but, as dogs are not per- 
mitted on the steamer that My Mistress 
sailed on, I, a Boston Bull Terrier, am obliged 
to be sent by another line. I don’t bite, 
only love to play; and, if there is nothing 
else, will some kind-hearted person give me 
My Mistress’s slipper to play with—then I 
won’t cry. 

“T don’t eat meat at all, only bread and soup, 
with plenty of fresh water, and occasionally a 
big bone, which will amuse me for hours; 


also, if I may be permitted to play on deck, 


Tll be very good and not give any one any 
trouble. When I arrive safe, those in charge 
of me will receive the gratitude of Mrs. 
Clark Fisher, also the gratitude of Honk- 
Honk.” 

Honk-Honk had as companions during part 
of his journey Billikins, a red man-faced 
monkey secured in India, and Jappy, a 
Japanese dog.—Youth’s Companion. 


Queen’s Favorite Needlewoman. 


The favorite needlewoman of the Queen 
Mother Alexandra is said to be Miss Lottie 
Flegg, an invalid, who has worked for Her 
Majesty many years. The Queen Mother 
generally pays a visit to her cottage at 
Christmas. 

“Her own words to me,’’ said Miss Flegg, 
“were, ‘As long as we are both alive, Lottie, 
you will always see me at least once a year.’”’ 

Miss Flegg is proud of the beautiful work- 
basket and the silk quilt which were Her 
Majesty’s latest gifts. ‘‘See,’’ she said, 
“that is my royal corner, Everything you 
see—the china, the pictures, and the knick- 
knacks—were all given me by the Queen.” 

This invalid woman, who cannot leave her 
room in Dersingham village, is reputed to 
be the finest needlewoman in the world. 
The Queen, twenty-three- years ago, dis- 
covered Lottie Flegg patiently at work in 
her room, saw how beautiful was the work 
done by her fragile white fingers, and im- 
mediately asked her to make some things. 
Since then Her Majesty’s influence has 
worked miracles. American millionaires send 
to Miss Flegg for her marvellously fine baby 
clothes, and at the World’s Fair, Chicago, the 
judges gave her the first prize for the best 
sewing exhibited. 

The Queen Mother visits the needle- 
woman with little ceremony. Her Majesty 
walks to the little door, opens it without 
knocking, and cheerily says, ‘‘I’m coming 
up to see you, Lottie,” and so walks up to 
the trim little bedroom. There her own 
chair is waiting for her, and here she sits 
chatting whilst the invalid works. 


” 


The closing exercises began with the dis- 
playing of a portrait of George Washington. 
“Who is this?” the teacher asked. 

The children sat mute and unresponsive, 
till finally one little fellow piped up. 

“T know who it is,’’ he shouted. ‘‘We got 
that picture at home. Mamma told me 
who it is.’ He swelled with pride. ‘‘It’s 
our father from the country,’ he said.— 
The Beacon. 
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From Italy. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 

Italian Association of Free Believers (Asso- 
ciazione Italiana di Liberi Credenti) is the title 
of the society recently formed by Rev. 
Gaetano Conte and others to advance the 
influence of liberal Christian principles in 
Italy. This association is as yet modest 
in numbers and activities, but full of promise. 
Its centre is at Florence, but it has branch 
committees at Venice, Milan, Rome, and 
Palermo, and members in many other com- 
munities. Its founder and inspiring soul, 
Signor Conte, is of Roman Catholic origin, 
but was converted in early manhood to 
Protestant principles, and for over twenty 
years served as Methodist pastor in various 
cities in Italy and also in the United States. 
During his pastorate over an Italian congre- 
gation in Boston he came in contact with 
Unitarians and other liberals. These greatly 
influenced his own views and led to his later 
withdrawal from the Methodist body and 
open espousal of liberal Christianity, for 
which he believes Italy is ripe, and which is 
the only form of faith that can solve its 
religious problems and meet its spiritual 
needs. Mr. Conte has no quarrel witb any 
of the existing churches in Italy, and is 
thankful for whatever good they may ac- 
complish. He is on good terms with the 
Waldensians and admires their spirit, while 

*unable to accept their theology. He espe- 
cially sympathizes with the Modernist Catho- 
lic clergy, with some of whom he is in active 

’ communication. He confers with the Theoso- 
phists, who are increasing rapidly in Italy. 
He has recently preached several times for 
the Baptists. It was pleasant to meet at 
his house the presiding elder and local 
preacher of the Methodists, come to con- 
sult him on certain denominational affairs. 
Dr. André indorses his methods and _ intelli- 
gent zeal. A man of sweet spirit and affec- 
tionate and genial disposition, of remarkable 
unselfishness and devotion to his ideals, 
Signor Conte is nobly seconded in his en- 
deavors by his gifted wife and faithful and 
talented children. To his own large family 
he has added the education and care of 
several little homeless girls, saving them from 
a life of shame and misery. It would be 
difficult to find a more hard-working, united, 
affectionate, and consecrated household. 

The purpose of the new Association of Free 
Believers is to promote the scientific study 
of religion and ethics; to provide for the 
widest liberty of conscience, to increase 
sympathy between religious believers of 
every shade of opinion; and to diffuse a 
rational and ethical conception of Chris- 
tianity. It does not seek to found another 
church or sect, but to prepare the way for 
such a worship as may hereafter justify itself 
to free and believing minds. It is indigenous. 
Its committee is composed entirely of Ital- 
jans, and its appeal is to men and women of 
that race. For the present it will thankfully 
accept any material or moral help from other 
lands that may aid it in initiating its cam- 
paign for religious enlightenment and liber- 
ality, but its aim is to become entirely self- 
supporting as soon as may be. 

Mr, Conte serves without a salary, de- 
pending for his support and his family’s on 
two pensions conducted at Venice (234 San 
Gregorio) and at Florence (44 Viale Mar- 
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gherita). The funds bestowed on his move- 
ment are faithfully devoted to its propaganda. 
The latter is of a twofold nature,—the spoken 
word and the printed page. Once a month 
a pamphlet of forty to fifty pages-is issued, 
containing a set discourse or article on a 
living topic by some competent free religious 
thinker (Brooke Herford and M. J. Savage 
among them), followed by shorter articles, 
correspondence, notes, etc. ‘The next two 
numbers will treat of Ochino and the Socinii, 
the Italian founders of liberal Christian 
faith. Once in three months a little paper 
in English is also issued. These journals 
are sent with admirable system to two 
thousand selected addresses all over Italy, 
and are securing permanent subscribers 
and adherents of the association itself, 
besides sowing the good seed of liberal re- 
ligion in many communities. 

Signor Conte also visits the principal cities 
of Italy to make addresses,* gain members, 
form local branches and spread the light. 
In Venice we had the pleasure of addressing 
his local committee, composed of thoughtful 
and free-minded men, men who are religious 
as well as radical in their opinions. This 
branch has arranged for three public meetings 
in conjunction with the Democratic League 
and the Christian Socialists, to be addressed 
by the ex-priest and Parliamentary Deputy, 
Don Romolo Murri, by Signor Conte and 
others. 

The Association of Free Believers lays 
especial stress on social work, and has en- 
gaged from the first in a crusade against 
certain notorious evils in Italian society, 
the vending of lottery tickets, the dishonesty 
of current trade methods, the prevalence of 
begging, the inhumanity towards animals, 
the vice of intemperance, the want of per- 
sonal cleanliness and sanitation, the wide- 
spread illiteracy, bad housing, the debasing 
consequences of giving tips, and the absence 
of public spirit among all classes. It is 
attempting to make the public libraries of 
the country more accessible to the people 
by securing the repeal of the burdensome 
restrictions which now practically limit their 
use tothe few. Thus in Florence and Venice 
the average of daily readers ranges from 
25 to 100. Compare this with London or 
Boston. 

In short, Mr. Conte’s work is largely con- 
ceived and faithfully pursued. His syste- 
matic methods are commendable, his spirit 
is generous and ardent. He ought to receive 
the indorsement and support of all .who 
believe in the principles and methods he 
represents. His prophet and leader in this 
work is Mazzini, whose writings, it may be 
said in passing, are being issued in a splendid 
edition in sixty volumes by the Italian 
government, and whose is a name to conjure 
with in Italy. The present writer urges 
all who desire to see liberal Christian prin- 
ciples prevail in Italy to send their God- 
speed and their contributions to Rey. Gaetano 
Conte, at 44 Viale Margherita, Florence, 
and to remember the pensions of the Misses 
Conte when next they visit Italy. 


RESURRECTION. 


Our footsteps carried us recently up the 
high flight of marble stairs to the top of the 
Capitoline Hill in Rome, where the Christian 
Church of S. Maria in Aracceli has replaced 
an earlier pagan temple of Juno. Entering 
the church, we were invited by the sacris- 
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tan to view the far-famed miracle-working 


Bambino, or sacred doll, which is one of | 


its treasures. The little chapel was already 
filled with a company of young seminarists, 
whose faces, as they stood before the tawdry, 
wooden-faced effigy bedizened with em- 
broidered garments and precious stones that 
glittered in the candle-light, were a curious 
study, In this credulous and childish wor- 
ship the old idolatry which Christianity 
came to supplant seemed to be grotesquely 
perpetuated, but with little of the beauty 
and symbolic richness of the ancient and 
pagan faith. 

A short distance from the church we 
entered the lofty halls of the magnificent 
monument to Italian Unity now nearing 
completion, where is exhibited a large and 
interesting collection of portraits, pictures, 
proclamations, autographs, and personal 
relics illustrating the history of the great 
popular movements for liberty and national 
unity which for forty years occupied the 
noblest Italians, and elicited the most 
inspiring displays of personal devotion and 
heroism to be found in the annals of the 
nineteenth century. However familiar one 
may be with this heroic story, it kindles a new 
the admiration of the beholder to come into 
such close relation with its great leaders and 
brave combatants for freedom’s sake,— 
Vietor Emmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi, Maz- 
zini, and their noble associates. 

Surely a people capable of such high po- 
litical ideals, struggles, and sacrifices, such 
loyalty to freedom and justice even unto 
death, will not forever be dominated by super- 
stitious fears, obsolete traditions, clerical 
ambitions, and a merely external and me- 
chanical. worship. ‘There will be a religious 
resurrection in Italy commensurate with its 
political. rebirth. The men and women of 
the coming day will rejoice in a rational, 
spiritual, and liberal faith whose never- 
failing source will be the ever-present and 
increasing revelation of God in the life of 
nature, the soul of man, and the providences 
of history. To promulgate and promote this 
religion of the spirit is the aim of the Italian 
Association of Free Believers. 


Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


in 


Stranded for a few days in the sultry cos- 
mopolitan port of Singapore, an opportunity 
is offered to give a few impressions of a par- 
tially completed tour of the Orient. 

The route has been devious: from Boston 
to San Francisco; thence, in succession, to 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; to Yokohama, 
Tokio, Kobe, and Nagasaki, Japan; to Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands; to Hongkong, China; 
to Singapore, Malayan Peninsula; to the 
Island of Java; then back to Singapore. 
This is, indeed, quite a bit of land and water, 
—much more of the latter than of the former, 
—to be covered in a little more than two 
months. Except at Java, the stops were 
short. 

The gorgeous East, splendid in its color, 
kaleidoscopic in its itidescribable mingling of 
races, rich in. the deposits of art and social 
customs, heaped from stratum to stratum in 
its timeless life, so antithetical to the West 
in its outlook on human problems, has 
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opened its portals to the wandering ones, with 
its immemorial passivity. Moulded in a die 
so different from that in which even the most 
ancient of Western civilizations have been 
cast, it clings to the old, rejects the new, ac- 
cepts the intrusion of a stranger as passively 
as the desert’s dusty face drinks a drop of 
rain, and moves on from generation to gen- 
eration in a sluggish welter of superstition 
and haughty ignorance. 


THE Pacific OCEAN. 


Nothing, except the abysses of sidereal 
space, is more impressive than the immeasur- 
able reaches and incommunicable silences of 
the Pacific Ocean. On its liquid breast time 
and space are resolved into nothingness. In- 
deed, ‘‘time writes no wrinkle on its azure 
brow”’: it is ageless, formless, always chang- 
ing, yet ever the same. It is “out of space, 
out of time.” Its inarticulate sob has echoed 
in the irresponsive air since the reaction of 
heat and vapor gave to our planet its watery 
curtains. Volcanoes have hissed their fiery 
ascent from the shadowland of subterranean 
furnaces, impelled perhaps by the super- 
heated gases at the earth’s core; have lived 
their life; have created islands and uplands 
from their burning spume, sometimes to 
hide their hot heads again in the watery 
wastes, sometimes to exhaust their igneous 
power and to remain derelicts stripped of 
energy and heat; while the great ocean, from 
which they emerged, laughs at them, as a 
child would at an exploded firecracker, and 
proceeds to eat their rocky abutments with 
its all-devouring remorseless stomach. 

Swept by monsoons, scourged under the 
lash of hideous typhoons, the Pacific, swoon- 
ing for a moment, then recovers its majestic 
serenity. ‘The typhoon, clawed and toothed 
with every demonic power of the electrified 
atmosphere, darkening the surface of the 
ocean with its horrid shadow, soon spends 
its fury, fills the vacuum into which its cir- 
cular wings have been driven. Vessel and 
steamer may have reeled under the strokes 
of its awful but invisible: hammer, may, per- 
haps have been pounded into bits of wood 
or iron. Then the aérial monster sinks into 
the prison of the viewless winds, but the 
Pacific rolls on and on, as indifferently as if 
only a bubble had burst on its glassy surface. 

A day may drop out of man’s ‘unborn 
to-morrows and dead yesterdays.’”’ What 
is that to the Pacific! A day may be added 
to man’s tricky calendar. What is the gain 
or loss of a day to the mighty ocean which 
draws its fluent life from the secret fountains 
of the sky, from the inexhaustible wells of 
the airy spaces! 


Hono.uLv. 


_ We touch at this town, dowered with deli- 
cious climate and radiant beauty. A few 
hours with old friends, hooked to one’s heart 
_ with ribs of steel, from school-days to what 
the Roman called prima senectus (early old 
age). Another glimpse at the varnished leaves 
of its trees, the gorgeous blossoms of its shrubs 
and flowers; at the foaming spud of feathery 
waves on its glittering beaches; at the spark- 
ling rainbows, crowning with a nimbus the 
violet-colored valleys, each film a distillation 
of ethereal dyes, quivering, shimmering prisms 
of glorious color. 
___A motor ride over the hillways, cut by the 
ind of man in the tufa that once trickled 
n in a blazing trough from the breast, 
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bursting with fire, of some volcano now spent 
and aged. 

“Heart affluence of discursive talk” at 
the University Club, into which the Western 
guests came as a breeze from the home- 
land, or, rather, as a nexus between the insu- 
lar life of the hosts and the throbbing, seeth- 
ing chaos of American democracy. 

How much can be done in a few hours! 
How the dust of life is washed away! How 
much is the memory quickened and jaded 
impressions vivified when one meets an old 
friend on a common ground of past expe- 
riences, asks and answers for the absent ones! 
Things long forgotten are recalled; old scenes 
live again in glowing youth; the vanished 
hand, the still voice, are reanimated. An 
are of life, from which aberrant cares have 
long since detached us, resumes its place in 
the circle of being. The normal rhythm of 
action is resumed. In the pulse of the night 
or the garish noon the memories of such an 
interlude as that at Hondlulu stretch like 
tender tendrils over the dial of the work-a-day 
hours.. 

JAPAN. 

Ten days more of tossing wave and quer- 
ulous wind, and Mount Fujiyama nods its 
snowy crown in greeting. A few days in the 
Japanese harbors: in the land where, in one 
spot, grace smiles, sweetness and courtesy 
seem to blossom from the soil; in other spots 
is an unlovely brood of sensualism and wrong. 

The writer, who spent several weeks in 
Japan three years ago, looked for changes. 
Two were noticeable: the growing use of 
Emopean costumes by men, especially in the 
larger cities, and the increasing number of 
liquor establishments. No native can emerge 
from the ancient conservatism with the glare 
of modernity without immense dislocation. 
Japan is reaping the gains and paying the 
penalties of what is called progress. 

Financial dangers lurk in its industrial 
life. Its national debt is enormous. Its 
people are ground into the dust by taxation. 
The government is clutching at everything 
from which a revenue can be wrung. The 
national resources are limited. The patient, 
ambitious, supple Japanese are crushed under 
an onus of debt, appalling in figures. War is 
the costliest of luxuries. Citizens of more 
favored‘ lands can hardly realize the financial 
strain under which Japan is laboring. Noth- 
ing but the incredible loyalty of its people 
can carry it through. The wisest states- 
manship will be required. 

Yet, what a marvel Japan is: a nation of 
45,000,000 people, inhabiting a few volcanic 
islands on the north-east rim of Asia, with 
not much more than one-seventh of its scant 
soil capable of cultivation; its industrial life 
largely based upon the culture of rice, tea, 
the silkworm, and upon its artistic produc- 
tions in metal and pottery. In no Asiatic 
country, however, is lifeso comfortable. Sea- 
food is a most valuable asset. 

The panorama of Japanese scenery and 
social life still has its moving charm. Flow- 
ers, black-eyed children, tiny cottages, trees 
trained to graceful growths, gracious woman- 
hood, universal courtesy to strangers, the 
damp rice-fields, the fane-crowned hills, the 
foaming streets in the old towns, a wilder- 
ness of toys and cunning art products, have 
a tireless attraction to the tourist. 

There is no need to dwell long upon the 
debasing side of Japanese life. Whether its 
roots are in an unconscious unmorality or in 
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immorality, the stranger does not know. At 
least this is sure. The public and legalized 
degradation of wifehood, motherhood, and 
daughterhood is a shocking defiance of con- 
science. Either, at least in the cities, the ven- 
eering of civilization is only a slippery film 
and the people are essentially barbarous in 
the estimate of women or the cities are not 
a type of the true national character. No 
civilization can last where good does not 
greatly preponderate. It would rot at the 
heart. Superficially much of Japanese life 
seems putrid. Possibly regenerative forces 
may be in action which will develop higher 
canons of morality. 

The future of Japan, like that of every 
country, is in its women. ‘Their revolt from 
the degrading status imposed on their sex 
by all Oriental nations may be nearer than 
now seems probable. 

The inland sea opened its graceful arms 
to us strangers. The dipping hills and 
tinted skies gave a smile of welcome. A 
vaporous veil hung on some of the misty 
uplands. Coy villages and quaint towns 
circled some of the shores. ‘The waves wete 
silver-white. Soft, gentle, wooing, sweetly 
picturesque, a fluff of color, thé Inland Sea 
is perhaps the most appealing of all the 
charms of strange little Nippon. 

Like all countries and persons, Japan is 
entitled to be taken at its best. It has 
achieved wonders. In its very success may 
be its danger. It is the only Asiatic nation 
that the West cannot bully at will. It needs 
long years of peace in which to recuperate 
from the exhaustion caused by the Russian 
war. As Japan is the leaven which is moving 
all Asia, its people must be nourished on 
something higher than military glory and 
money-making. Japan has a wonderful asset 
in the frugality, patience, adaptiveness, and 
ingenuity of its people. 


New York Letter. 


A note in the Register of February 1 caught 
the writer’s eye. It referred to the activities 
of a certain church, which were all social in 
nature, and asked the pertinent question, 
“Ts church property exempted from taxation 
for the purposes named?’ Of course, a 
church that had merely social activities 
would be no church in the ordinary sense of 
that word, and taxes would certainly be 
promptly levied upon any organization that 
so miscalled itself; but, on the other hand, 
a church that can gather and hold its young 
people by methods demanded by youth is 
probably a live and useful institution, one 
recognized as humanly Christian and worth 
while in the vicinity in which it exists. 

If the children and young people of the 
churches are not finding their amusements 
and pleasures at home or in the home church, 
where are they finding them? And, if any 
society can make its church building a safe 
and beloved place for joyous youth to fore- 
gather, does it not meet a human need, prove 
its excuse, in part, for being? The writer 
has found in his experience that a church to 
which the young love to go for pleasure and 
companionship is a church where high aims 
and spirituality abound, and any community 
may well be proud of a religious organization 
that can attract and compel the personal 
loyalty of its young. 

Our Unitarian churches are more and more 
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becoming alive to the calls and requirements 
of youth. ‘This does not mean that the pulpit 
’ is abdicating its power as a reacher and teacher 
of souls, but it is alive to the necessity of 
having souls at its command to reach and 
teach. Few of our churches now are satis- 
fied with dealing with spiritual matters alone. 
This is largely true of our city churches, 
where the attractions and temptations out- 
side the fold are so alluring and seductive. 
A parish house, properly equipped, may be 
a more fitting place for the social setting of 
religious work; but, where no parish house 
exists, the church may well open its doors 
and pulpit, as it would do in time of war or 
danger, and make welcome all who need its 
shelter and protection. The chances are 
that such a church will have a parish house 
some day, and young and old to support it. 

At Unity Church, Brooklyn (Mr. Brun- 
dage’s), a class for young people has been 
formed to study the Bible in the light of 
modern criticism, to discover what is in the 
religion of the Bible. This class is under the 
direction of Mr. Otto E. Schneider, a graduate 
of Meadville. Mr. Brundage has started a 
class for the study of important current events 
in their ethical bearings. A dinner will be 
given at Unity House February 14, to which 
all men in the church are cordially invited. 
Dr. Durand, Director of the United States 
Census, was to have spoken, but his lecture 
has been postponed. Mrs. Leon Harvey of 
Flatbush gave her excellent paper on ‘‘ Hymns 
and Hymn Writers” before the Women’s Al- 
liance of Unity on February 9. 

Mr. Brundage’s sermon topics for Febru- 
ary are as follows: Charles Dickens In Me- 
moriam: “Lord, what shall Ido?’’ ‘‘ What is 
your Duty? The Demand of the Hour.” 
“They all with One Consent began to make 
Excuse.”’ “‘ Why we fail to do our Duty.” On 
February 4, Mr. Brundage exchanged pulpits 
with Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Ruther- 
ford, N.J. 

Unity has a Child Welfare Association, 
and on February 20 a reception will be given 
at the parish house. Mrs. A. B. Moriarty 
will preside, and Dr. Albert H. Brundage and 
Dr. James P. Warbasse will speak. 

Sunday, February 11, the Socialists of 
New York entertained and exhibited several 
hundreds of the children of striking Lawrence 
workmen. ‘The pitiful little army arrived 
late on Saturday. The train was delayed 
and, worn and weary, the small guests met 
their entertainers, who had waited long in 
the bitter cold for their coming. The chil- 
dren were not of the crying, complaining type, 
but they were hungry and frightened and 
clung miserably together. Mrs. Belmont 
and other rich women of New York offered 
hospitality and care, but the little people 
were taken in charge by ‘‘comrades’’ under 
the sign of the red flag. 

On the February calendar of the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn (Mr. Dutton’s), 
we find a quotation from Annie Besant indic- 
ative of the spirit that we are warned against. 
“Plenty of people wish well to any good 
cause, but very few care to exert themselves 
to help it, and still fewer will risk anything 
in its support. ‘Some one ought to do it, 
but why should I?’ ‘Some one ought to do 
it, so why not I?’” ‘This reminds one. of 
the pitiful faith of a Far Eastern monarch 
of long ago. Believing and trusting his 
people, he said to a doubting visitor, “I 
will test them for you.’ So he issued a 
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command that each subject should go alone 
at night and pour a measure of milk in a 
certain pit to prove his loyalty to his mon- 
arch. Given thus the opportunity to act 
secretly and conscientiously, the men and 
women of the place obeyed the command 
in her and his own way! ‘The following 
morning the pit was found to be full of— 
water! 

It is the individual sense of responsibility 
and honor, alone and in the darkness, that 
is going to bring the world to a higher plane. 
But, as Mrs. Besant says, between the two 
sentences, ‘“‘Why should I?”’ and ‘‘ Why not 
I?” lie whole centuries of moral evolution. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics for February 
are: ‘The Church and the World,’ ‘The 
Wells of Life and the Philistines,’ ‘‘The 
Temple of God,” “Toward the Sunrising.”’ 
On February 4 Dr. Stanton Coit gave a 
splendid address in Mr. Dutton’s church 
on “Religion and American Ideals.’’ This 
was an evening *service and very well at- 
tended. 

The last League meeting was held in 
the First Church, Brooklyn (Dr. Lathrop’s). 
Those acquainted with its work need not 
be told of its importance and growth. ‘The 
organization is dear to all Unitarian women, 
for it gives the opportunity for self-expres- 
sion in the feminine method and, while 
helping churches, Alliances, and individuals, 
it does so in the woman’s way. What strug- 
gling society, from coast to coast, has asked 
for help, comfort, and encouragement of the 
League, and has been refused? How many, 
though distant and isolated, have received 
what they have asked for, and hold to-day 
in their memories a loving sense of gratitude 
toward the women of the League? To 
all such loving gratitude the League now 
makes an appeal in order to strengthen and 
enable it to widen its field of service. Any 
gift, be it ever so small, from a society 
that has received aid in the past, will be 
received and dedicated to the use of others 
in the future. 

In its own behalf the League has planned 
a big dinner for the 25th of March. ‘This 
dinner is to be given at the Hotel Astor and 
hundreds of men and women will be present. 
There was much discussion in the board as 
to the price of tickets, and it was finally 
agreed that for once in twenty-five years 
the women might, even by sacrifice, make 
merry in a royal way. The dinner tickets 
will be $2.50 apiece. Men and women of 
national reputation are to be speakers, and 
it is earnestly hoped that from far and near 
as many as possible will meet on that ac- 
casion and ‘‘break bread’’ together. 

But when did women ever stop at per- 
sonal gratification? Keeping to the magic 
twenty-five, the League desires to raise 
$2,500, a hundred dollars for each year of 
its life. This will be easy if churches, 
Alliances, and individuals ‘‘remember” in 
the true sense and offer their gifts in the 
spirit of “‘pass the good work on.” ‘This 
money, if obtained, will help to spread 
Unitarianism by a systematic and continued 
advertising in leading New York papers. 
Realizing how largely our faith is misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, the League de- 
sires to enlighten and correct as far as 
possible. 

Then it has long been recognized that to 
further the general interest in Alliance 
work there should be at the headquarters 
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in New York a woman, trained and enthu- 
silastic, to assist the secretary and also to 
meet and welcome friends and strangers. 
In order to secure such a woman the League 
proposes to pay toward her salary three 
hundred dollars for three years. 

These plans have the hearty indorsement 
of the Middle States Conference and the 
New York Unitarian Club. This is a 
forward, altogether movement. 

The church at Yonkers is not content to 
place sermons in the rack at the door, it is 
now placing them in the pews with gratify- 
ing results. _ 

Mr. Huseby,;\.at Elizabeth, N.J., has 
begun his work with full belief in success. 
He has, to help him, one of the most alive 
Alliances, and he realizes what a power that 
is to rely upon. 

The Messiah Society (Mr. Holmes’s) 
has its guest day February 20. Mr. Holmes 
reads a paper, a luncheon follows, and 
representatives from other Alliances are 
welcomed. 

On Staten Island Mr. Greenman is proy- 
ing how a parish house aids his work in the 
community. The Men’s Club of this church 
is a very wide awake one. It is interested 
in all civic and social affairs and has speakers 
competent to deal with each subject at its 
monthly meetings. Mr. Greenman’s  ser- 
mon topics are as follows: “‘Work and Make 
Music’’; Old English motto, ‘‘He that would 
learn to Pray, let him go to Sea’”’; Portu- 
guese proverb, ‘“‘David served his Genera- 
tion”; “About the Time of the Chief Fes- 
tivals, Good Exercises are to be Renewed.” 

The little gathering of men and women 
in South Brooklyn, with whom Mrs. Baker 
is still working, is devoting itself largely 
now to making a Sunday-school possible. 
The children and women have clung to the 
Unitarian ideals, although the hope of a 
home church was relinquished some time 
ago. Bota 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met in the 
Hotel Vendome on the evening of Wednesday, 
February 14. ‘“‘Governor” John D. Long, 
who presided, rose to call the meeting to 
order after dinner and said, with entire 
gravity, that the ladies who had come to 
hear the speeches from the adjoining room 
had requested him to remind the gentlemen 
of the club that it was St. Valentine’s Day. 

One who compares, month after month 
and year after year, the subjects presented 
at these club meetings must be impressed 
with the subjects, occasionally presented, 
which interest all the members, but which 
appeal very strongly indeed to a part of the 
membership. Such a subject was discussed 
at this meeting, ‘‘Current Problems of 
Education in New England.” ‘Teachers 
who are members of the club, and other 
teachers who were present as guests, were 
enthusiastic over the splendid presentation 
of the vital subject; and all were intensely 
interested. 

The head table looked like the platform 
of a teachers’ convention. Besides the 
speakers, who were the State superinten- 
dents of schools of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, the club had as guests 
Mr. William Orr, deputy State commissioner 
of education for Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Herbert T. Lane, superintendent of schools, 
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Hampton, N.H. Other guests were Mr. 
Edward T. Hartmann, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, and Rev. Elmer 
S. Forbes, secretary of the Social Service 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

In introducing the subject, the chairman, 
Hon. John D. Long, spoke of the funda- 
mentals of education which gave Abraham 
Lincoln his incomparable mastery of our 
language—‘‘the key which opens all treas- 
ures’—and of the hopeful movement in 
education to-day to train the mind and 
develop personality through manual train- 
ing. 

Payson Smith, LL.D., State superinten- 
dent of schools in Maine, was. the first 
speaker. He set forth lucidly some of the 
fundamental ideals of American education. 
The American ideal is that every child shall 
receive an education. For that we tax all 
the people. Popular education is not for 
the purpose of aiding the few to gain su- 
premacy over the many, to rise to superior 
position. It is, indeed, right that the State 
should provide higher education for some 
and the rudiments for all; but the object is 
social, not individual. The means is in- 
dividual; education is education of indi- 
viduals, but the State taxes itself and edu- 
cates the individuals that all may render 
service to the welfare of all. We are aiming 
at social results. 

Even penal institutions have been made, 
not punitive, but educational. In method 
our schools have aimed too much at the 
fictitious ‘‘average child.’ We need to 
make our methods sufficiently flexible that 
they will develop the powers of those edu- 
cated. The school fails to take cognizance 
of the educational processes outside the 
school, the varied life of the homes and the 
communities in which children are growing 
up. 

The speaker illustrated the extreme rigid- 
ity into which some school systems fall by 
citing the example of a superintendent of 
schools in a city which had three hundred 
teachers. The superintendent had charts on 
the walls of his office by which, he said, he 
could tell at any hour exactly what was 
being presented by any teacher to the pupils 
in any class in the city. The teacher said 
that that man ought to be at the head, not 
of a school system, but of a tack factory, 
where he could line up his product in exact 
rows with heads all alike. 

We need to consider the society for which 
the child is being educated: the child should 
find his own powers and master them, and 
find his place in the social fabric, where he 
can use his powers for the welfare of the 
commonwealth. 

Mr. Henry C. Morrison, State superin- 
tendent of schools in New Hampshire, dis- 
cussed more especially the need of the next 
step in education. In these American com- 
monwealths the child has the opportunity of 
going from the kindergarten clear through 
It is commonly sup- 
posed that the persons who do this are few. 
But the number, in New England, has in- 
creased eight times as fast as the increase of 
population. ‘The schools for higher educa- 
tion, high schools and colleges, are facing 
serious problems in providing adequate 
equipment, ‘This enormous pressure of the 
eager spirits of youth, pressing forward for 
better education, is forcing the institutions of 
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higher learning to strain every effort to solve 
these problems. 

One serious problem is to provide adequate 
teachers with the amount of money avail- 
able for salaries—when other and more 
remunerative occupations are attracting 
men away from teaching. Another is keep- 
ing the aims of the education of the youth 
of the State free from unwholesome political 
influences,—the problem of the administration 
of schools which should have their clear, 
high aim of efficiency. The maintenance of 
fundamental liberties of our democratic 
States is the justification for the taxation of 
the whole State for education; and the schools 
should be emancipated from politics and 
false social distinctions. 

The State commissioner of education in 
Massachusetts, David Sneeden, Ph.D., began 
his address by speaking of problems in edu- 
cation that have already been solved. (1) 
We have made education freely available 
to the children of all the people as nowhere 
else in all the world. (2) We have secular- 
ized education, separating it from theo- 
logical dogma. (3) Our schools are, on the 
whole, well housed. (4) We have (in this 
State) medical inspection. (5) We have a 
settled State policy of compulsory education. 
(6) In both our elementary and secondary 
schools we are already making our courses 
of study richer in variety and also flexible, 
so that the whole well-being of the child 
can be considered. 

But we have not yet a teaching profes- 
sion. Most teachers use their position as a 
stepping-stone to other occupation. The 
rewards of teaching should be greatly in- 
creased for the welfare of the whole com- 
monwealth. 

The whole situation in the educational 
world is involved in the tremendous truth 
that we are creating a new world and a new 
life. Science is transforming the world we 
live in, and life is laboriously endeavoring 
to adapt itself to this new world. Educa- 
tion has yet to devise the wise and efficient 
methods by which childhood and youth can 
be trained and prepared for the new life in 
our transformed society. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Off for the ‘Pacific Coast. 


Through the courtesy of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the president of the Sun- 
day School Society has been appointed a 
Billings Lecturer on Religious Education for 
the Pacific Coast. This appointment is 
another illustration of the desire on the part 
of the Unitarian Association and the Sunday 
School Society to co-operate in denomina- 
tional work. While the president’s visit to 
the churches on the Pacific slope will be at 
the expense of the Billings Lecture Fund, he 
goes primarily to promote Sunday-school 
work and without responsibility for general 
missionary interests, save as he may sympa- 
thetically enter into the hopes and fears of 
our friends in that region. This freedom ac- 
corded him to attend strictly to his own line 
of work is a further act of grace which is most 
highly appreciated. 
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Preparations for this long trip have brought 
unusual activities in office and field. Ad- 
dresses have been made before the Alliances 
of Manchester, N.H., King’s Chapel, Boston, 
and the Third Religious Society of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., in each case the word being re- 
ceived with evidences of interest. 

On Sunday, February 4, a somewhat full 
programme was carried out with the church 
in Bridgewater, including a sermon at the 
morning service, an address before the school, 
a visit to each of the nine classes, with some 
words to each, a round-table conference of an 
hour and a half in the afternoon, an address 
before the Union of the Bridgewater Normal 
School in the Normal School Building in the 
early evening, and a brief address before the 
Unity Club of the church immediately after. 

The Bridgewater school, of whith the pas- 
tor, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, is superintendent, 
is in a thriving condition, the intermediate 
classes meeting around tables, and all being 
so separated by screens or otherwise that 
their work is uninterrupted. Each class vis- 
ited exhibited the work it was doing, which 
in every case seemed thorough. 

The day following, the board of directors 
met and considered many matters of interest 
to the Society. A new Easter Service was 
presented in complete form, and was within 
a few hours in the hands of the printers. The 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. A. J. Coleman is 103 
Pickney Street, Boston, Mass, 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS} 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, | 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given, 4 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 

services. a 

Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 


Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address“Undertaker, 
Boston.” } 


PIPE ORGAN WANTED 


An artistic church connected with a growing school needs 
a pipe organ, not only for daily devotional exercises, but as 


a means of education to the young people and the entire 
community. Will any church or individual wishing to dis- 
pose of a pipe organ communicate with A. B. C., Christian 
Register Office? 

CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNusuan opportunity for invalids,—chronic or con- 
valescent,—elderly persons, or those seeking quiet, 
Excellent table. Mrs. Clara 


References. 


attractive home. Good care. 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


A PULPIT of weathered oak, beautiful in design and 

execution, sand comparatively new, will be sold at 
a reasonable price. Address Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


OSITION desired in a lady’s household for social and 
business correspondence, charge of shopping, market- 
ing,etc. Most desirable references given, AddressT.R.S., 
ae Register Association, 272 Congress Street, aa 
ass 


OME SOUTH, as [ did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va, Call or write, E, S, Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 
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financial situation of the Society is in a most 
interesting state, and it is hoped that within 
a very short time important announcements 
can be made. 

On Wednesday, February the 7th, the presi- 
dent left for New York, where, on the day 
following, he was to meet the Alliance of the 
New Brighton church in Staten Island, taking 
a train that evening for Chicago and the 
West. His itinerary will take him to every 
church on the Pacific slope, from San Diego 
and Redlands, visited on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, to Vancouver, Victoria, and Spokane, 
where the tour closes on April 14. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Points and Lines. 


Are you a yearly subscriber to Word and 
Work? If not, it would be worth your 
while to become one. The price is twenty- 
five cents yearly, and for this small sum you 
will be put in touch with what is going on 
in the Unitarian world and so be kept abreast 
of the times. 

It has been noted that one of the Alliance 
branches made a special feature of inviting 
its Young -People’s Society to one of its 
suppers,—a very kindly way of showing 
interest in the work of the younger people 
of the church. On the other hand, we advo- 
cate the young people’s societies that are 
in the habit of meeting by themselves, 
inviting the older ones in the parish to meet 
with them occasionally, thus fostering a 
feeling of friendliness and co-operation be- 
tween these two organizations in our midst. 

It has been suggested that Lend-a~Hand 
Committees might be formed in our unions, 
without in the least affecting the general 
work, and so do service work in our young 
people’s societies that shall supplement 
the work of the General Lend-a-Hand 
Society. The Social Service Department 
of the American Unitarian Association 
advocates the formation of Social Service 
Committees in our churches. Why not 
have such Lend-a~-Hand Committees do 
some work for Social Service in our various 
communities and so join forces in co-operat- 
ing with the larger church committee? 

Have you sent your year’s programme to 
the national headquarters? If not we should 
appreciate one, as the secretary often finds 
many good and valuable suggestions in the 
programmes of the young people’s societies, — 
suggestions that she can often pass on to 
others. 

One of the programmes recently received 
contained the topic, “A Minister’s Oppor- 
tunity for Usefulness’; and, needless to 
say, this meeting was to be addressed by a 
clergyman. 

For other meetings a similar topic was to 
be considered with reference to other leading 
professions,—the teacher’s, the lawyer’s, 
the physician’s,—addressed respectively by 
members of these professions. ‘These are 
all good subjects, sure to bring out the need 
and value of work in manifold directions; 
and they are heartily commended to all our 
societies. 

Boston FEDERATION. 


Members of the unions in the Boston 


Federation and their friends are reminded 
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of the mid-winter meeting, to be held in 
Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass., on 
Sunday, February 25. The afternoon session 
at 4.30 o’clock is for business, after which 
will come intermission and an hour for social 
intercourse; while the evening session, at 
7.30 o'clock, will be given over to the sub- 
ject of International Peace, the speaker of 
the occasion being Rev. James I. Pryon, 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. It is hoped that an unusually 
large attendance may greet Mr. Pryon. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28, at 12 mM., Rev. C. F. Dole will 
conduct the service. 


On Sunday, February 25, at eleven o’clock 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will preach in 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany, associate pastor of this 
church, will conduct the service in the Second 
Church, Copley Square. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, 
Feb. 26, 1912, at 10.30 A.M. After election 
of a secretary of the Committee on Supply 
of Pulpits, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Rev. Alfred Manchester, there 
will be an address by George W. Anderson, 
Esq., of Boston, on “‘The Minimum Wage.” 
In the afternoon Robert A. Woods, of the 
South End House, will speak on ‘‘The Law- 
rence Strike.” 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WASsH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. F. A. Weil: The Christmas and 
New Year sermon, together with a Christ- 
mas tree for the Sunday-school, and supper, 
were the main events of the holiday season. 
At the annual meeting in January the so- 
ciety met for the fifth annual dinner, which 
was followed by reports of the year. The 
society continues with all departments 
represented through faithful work. The 
Sunday-school increased in numbers the 
past year. Removals from the city, due to 
the financial situation, caused a loss of 
members, but new people attending church 
have helped preserve a balance. ‘There is 
no question in Bellingham as to the need of 
a Unitarian church or if there is a Unitarian 
message. The fifth annual dinner was ar- 
ranged by the Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Society assisted in serving. An 
afternoon tea by the Alliance held at the 
chapel in February was a Dickens Day, 
with reading from Dickens. Personal rem- 
iniscences of meeting and talking with Dick- 
ens also had a place on the programme. 
Unitarian services have been launched at 
Lynden, a town of several hundred people, 
near Bellingham, and great interest has 
been aroused. Mr. Weil is giving six ad- 
dresses upon Unitarianism, and in a hall 
seating a hundred people there has been 
standing room only, and very little of that, 
at the last two meetings. It is expected to 
organize a Unitarian society with no attempt 
to build, and to have several sermons a year 
preached at Lynden. 
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Roxsury, Mass:—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Sheed Anderson: Vesper services are 
to be held on the Sundays during Lent at 
4.30 o’clock. Mr. Anderson will give the 
following series of successive studies on 
Practical Culture: February 25, ‘‘Clear 
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Thinking’; March 3, ‘‘The Art of Readies) 
March 10, “Mastery of the Tongue” 
March 17, ‘‘The Need of Manners”’; March 


24, “The Value of Play-time”’; March ew 
“Ethics of Work.” The aim of this course 
of studies is to mark the power of orderly 
discipline upon life and to point out the es- 
sentials of true culture. 


Wintsrop, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. A. Irvine Innes: It is significant of 
the progress in inter-denominational fellow- 
ship that on Monday, February 12, all the 
Protestant churches in the town united in 
holding a men’s meeting,—‘‘ Conservation 
Night.” The following six topics were dis- 
cussed, each presented first by a minister 
and then by a layman: “Outline of 
Local Conditions,” ‘‘Financial Problem in 
Churches,” ‘The Boy Problem,” ‘Bible 
Work,” “Federation,” ‘‘Spiritual Uplift in 
Churches.’”’ Representatives of the Bap- 
tist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Orthodox Congregational, and Uni- 
tarian Congregational churches took part. 
Mr. F. W. Woodcock and Rev. A. Irvine 
Innes were the Unitarian representatives. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OnI0.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: This 
winter so far has been the most successful 
in the history of this missionary church. 
At the reception service in January the 
pastor received sixteen persons into mem- 
bership. The Alliance has practically 
doubled its membership since fall, and the 
Sunday-school under the leadership of Mr. 
Rowe has increased fifty per cent. in at- 
tendance. The morning congregations also 
have been the best in the history of the 
church, the interest maintained during a 
recent series of sermons on ‘“‘Studies in Im- 
mortality” being the keenest ever shown 
at a series of morning services. In harmony 
with the suggestion of the Unitarian Com- 
mission there is held during the month of 
February a series of Sunday evening services 
devoted to the study of social questions. 
The list of topics and speakers is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The Juvenile Court and the De 
linquent Child,” by J. D. Griffith, judge 
of the Probate and Juvenile Courts of Mahon- 


'The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sindy. schoots are used to give 
apeeranses temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
—— who will take children to board or free of charge. 

a ear the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

‘Total expense increased 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESDENT, J. FOSTER Bust M.D. 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM i. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara BB eatle: coe 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston ene Mrs. Phili 
George W. Fox, Miss 


De Normandie, Charles H. Fisk: 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mra,’ Eliz 
PARKER B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St, 
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ing County; “The Distribution of Wealth,” 
by A. E. Adams, president of the Dollar 
Savings and Trust Company; ‘The City and 
its Medical Policy,’ by Dr. S. M. McCurdy, 
secretary of the Mahoning County Associa- 
tion; “What is Socialism?’’ by Prof. Doan 
of Meadville; ‘‘Industrial Compensation,” 
by Attorney James P. Wilson. With the 
exception of Prof. Doan all these speakers 
are local men and represent the leadership 
of this rapidly growing city, and, as an in- 
dication of the growing influence of the 
movement, two of them are men who have 
recently come into the membership of this 
church. One very striking thing about the 
work of this movement is the spontaneity, 
which is illustrated by a remark of a good 
Presbyterian to one of the members, ‘‘ Well, 
there is one thing about your church: your 
people all go because they love to go and 
want to go, and not merely from the sense 
of duty.” Incidentally also the congre- 
gations number at least fifty per cent. men, 
* which is said to be a sign of the virility 
of the movement. 


Personals. 


Rev. A. M. Rihbanv will preach at the 
Second Church, Copley Square, Boston, on 
February 25, taking the place of Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, who has been appointed 
a Billings lecturer and will preach in Orlando, 
Fla., on that date. 


A Correction. 


The amount that the New York League 

_ of Unitarian Women wishes to raise to com- 

memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary is 

$2,500, not as has been previously stated, 
$25,000. 


Jamaica Church Building Fund. 


We have been asked to state that President 
Franklin C. Southworth of the Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa., has 
kindly consented to act as treasurer for the 
Jamaica Church Building Fund (see the 
article of Rev. R. W. Boynton published in 
this paper on February 8), and that he is now 
ready to receive and duly acknowledge 
contributions from churches, Alliances, con- 
ferences, or individuals. 


Duplication in Summer Services. 


The spirit of the times demands that the 
_ churches, so far as possible, shall avoid all 
duplication of effort, in the interest not only 
of economy and efficiency, but also of har- 
mony and the practical unity, now so rapidly 
growing. 
One of the causes of overlapping in new 
work arises in the attempt to make provision 
- for summer residents at mountain or shore 
resorts. Their desire to worship in the 
manner to which they are accustomed is 
natural. But, if it results in depriving ex- 
isting churches of needed encouragement and 
support, and in the sinking of funds sorely 
needed in the increasing work of the kingdom 
of God in buildings not absolutely required 
and perhaps idle for three-fourths of the 
pp Yee, is there not reason to feel that this 
sentiment should be controlled by our own 
Christian purpose? 
OF course such duplication - epee be 
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avoided unless there is a cordial recognition 
of all the elements of the problem, and a 
willingness to adjust methods and usages on 
both sides. 

Possible adjustments have been mentioned. 
We only suggest (following the example of 
the Maine Interdenominational Commis- 
sion) that here is an opportunity for the 
independent communions, into which our 
Protestant Christianity is to-day divided, 
to show the spirit of Christian courtesy and 
of loyalty to the common cause, by negotia- 
tions to avoid such duplication wherever 
possible. 


CuHarRLe#s F. Rics#, 
WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 


SAMUEL C. BUSHNELL, Committee 
O. P. GrFrorpD, on 
J. Harry Ho.LpeEn, Comity 


P. A. SAILER, 
ELwoop WORCESTER, 


Oxford Summer School of Theology. 


A Summer School of Theology for men and 
women will be held at Oxford; Eng., from 
July 22 to August 2, embracing about fifty 
lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Old 
and New Testament, Church History, and 
Comparative Religion. The lectures will 
be given in the Hall of Trinity College, by 
the kind permission of the President and 
Fellows. Among the lecturers will be Prof. 
G. A. Cooke, Percy Gardner, J. A. Smith, 
W. R. Sorley, G. Milligan, J. H. Moulton, 
K. Lake (Leyden), N. Soderblom (Upsala), 
B. W. Bacon (Yale), the principals of Mans- 
field and Manchester Colleges, Rev. W. E. 
Addis, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Prof. W. H. 
Bennett, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Rev. R. T. Her- 
ford, Mr. R. R. Marett, Dr. James Moffatt, 
Dr. J. E. Odgers, Prof. John Oman, Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 

The fee for the course will be £1. De- 
tailed announcements will be issued later. 

A. J. CARLYLE. 
J. EstuIn CARPENTER. 


Proctor Academy. 


A public meeting in the interests of Proctor 
Academy will be held on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 28, at half-past three o’clock in the 
afternoon in the vestry of the Arlington 
Street Church. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Hon. John D. 
Long will speak, and Mr. A. A. Shurtleff, 
the landscape architect, will present a com- 
prehensive plan for the growth of the school. 

Afternoon tea will be served. The pa- 
tronesses are: Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, 
Miss Anna P. Tapley, Miss Helen F. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Archibald M. Howe. 

A friend of Proctor Academy has just 
given $6,000 for the remodelling of a build- 
ing to be used as a dormitory for girls, to be 
known as the ‘‘Mary Lowell Stone House.” 


Extension Work at Amherst. 


Students of the Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College are being prepared for taking 
up the leadership which is bound to be thrust 
upon their shoulders when they return to 
the rural communities of the State with their 
progressive agricultural methods. 

When student extension work was started 
at the college, it was difficult to get students 
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to give up some of their crowded time for 
this work, which of course offers no financial 
remuneration. The spirit among the stu- 
dents at the college is different at the present 
time. 

Most important is the teaching to foreign- 
ers the English language, with talks and 
demonstrations on history, civil government, 
American ideals and methods, how to become 
citizens of our country, the proper cleanli- 
ness of food, body, and home, and other 
sanitary and health problems. Other lines 
of work are forming boys’ clubs and boy 
athletic activities. 

Last year about thirty students were 
engaged at one time or another in some form 
of altruistic extension work, while present 
indications point to a need of at least sixty 
men. 

The people greatly appreciate what is 
being done for them. The Polish people 
always appear in the class-rooms long before 
the classes are due to meet, and linger after 
the classes are dismissed, in their effort to 
gain extra information. When one class was 
organized, a statement was made by a bright- 
looking young fellow, which is typical of 
the feeling which is shown by all foreigners: 
“Me wanta learn a English language so me 
can be foreman in my room bum bye. Me 
no wanta work as a scrubber all my life.” 

The largest class of foreigners is in Three 
Rivers, a progressive manufacturing village 
which employs a large percentage of Polish 
people for help in the cotton mills. The 
total enrolment is about a hundred and 
sixty-five men and women between eighteen 
and forty-five years of age. ; 

The mill corporation in the village has 
been very helpful in forwarding this move- 
ment. ‘They have furnished a hall for hold- 
ing the classes and have also given black- 
boards, paper, pencils, etc., to help the work 
along. A club of sixty-five members has 
been formed from these Polish classes. Sim- 
ilar Polish classes are in Sunderland and 
North Hadley, and others are about to be 
organized in Bondsville and Deerfield. 

The result of all this student extension 
work is going to be felt for years in the 
vicinity of Amherst. The communities al- 
ready helped are Cushman, Sunderland, 
Leverett, Shutesbury, Pelham, Belchertown, 
South Amherst, Hadley, South Hadley, North 
Hadley, Dwight, Granby, Conway, Ashfield, 


Bernardston, Hatfield, Shelburne, Three 
Rivers, Cummington, Northampton, and 
Leyden. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mr. Roy M. Cushman, probation officer 
for the Juvenile Court in the North and 
West End, spoke to the class, Thursday, 
on ‘‘How the Probation Officer helps the 
Probationer.”’ In comparing the work with 
adults and that with boys and girls who are 
probationers, the speaker said that it is so 
much more difficult to hold the younger 
delinquents to regular reporting that reason- 
able leniency must be shown them. 

The elements of probation work were ex- 
plained and illustrated by several expe- 
riences where successful results had been 
accomplished. 

The greatest element of success is the kindly 
regard of a person who understands the 
delinquent and the conditions that have 
caused him to be brought before the Court. 
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Pleasantries, 


Sign at the rear of a doctor s automobile: 
“12784 ILL.’ Chicago Tribune. 


“T have nothing but praise for our new 
minister.”’ ‘So I noticed when the plate 
came ’round.’”’—The Tailer. 


“When I was a tiny boy with ringlets,” 
said the man with little hair, ‘‘they used to 
call me Archie.” ‘I suppose now they call 
you Archibald.” 


“They say that when an ostrich is sur- 
prised he hides his head in the sand.” “I 
wish he’d everlastingly hide his tail there,” 
observed the man who had just settled a 
heavy millinery bill.—Selected. 


“T can’t-stand the missus, sur,’ said a 
servant in a complaining voice to her master. 
“It’s a pity, Bridget,’’ said the master, sar- 
castically, “that I couldn’t have selected a 
wife to suit you.” “Sure, sur,’ replied 
Bridget, ‘‘we all make mistakes.’’—Selected. 


Vicar’s Daughter: ‘‘I’m sorry you don’t like 
the vicar’s sermons, William. What is the 
matter with them? Are they too long?’’ 
William: ‘‘Yes, miss. Yon t’ curate, ’e says, 
‘In conclusion,’ and ’e do conclude. But t’ 
vicar, ’e says, ‘Lastly,’ and ’e do last.”— 
Watchdog. 


“Vour honor,’”’ said the arrested chauffeur, 
“T tried to warn the man, but the horn would 
not work.’ ‘‘Then why did you not slacken 
speed rather than run him down?” A light 
seemed to dawn upon the prisoner. ‘‘That’s 
one on me. I never thought of that.”— 
Houston Post. 


Having need of some small change, the mis- 
tress of the house stepped to the top of the 
back stairs, Punch says. “Bessie,” she 
called to the maid below, “have you any 
coppers down there?” ‘‘Yes’m—two,”’ fal- 
tered Bessie, ‘‘but they’re both my cousins, 
please, m’m,” 


According to an English actor, this hap- 
pened in a small theatre in a small town in 
provincial England, where a troupe of 
barnstormers was playing to meagre au- 
diences. The villain dragged the shrinking 
heroine down stage to the footlights and in 
her ear he hissed, ‘‘Are we alone?” ‘No, 
gov’nor,”’ interrupted the lone occupant of 
the gallery, ‘“‘not to-night you ain’t; but 
you will be to-morrow night!”’ 


Mrs. Henderson has a family of nine chil- 
dren, and the skeleton in her house is in the 
shape of a stocking basket which is. never 
empty. In response to a question from her 
maid as to what she supposed there would be 
to do in the next world, she said playfully: 
“Well, for one thing, I am quite sure we 
shan’t have to darn stockings after ten o’clock 
at night, Bridget.” ‘Sure, an that’s thrue 
for you, ma’am,”’ replied the sympathetic 
Bridget, “for all the pictures av angels that 
iver I saw was barefutted.” . 


A foreigner, whose imagination had been 
fired by Southey’s wonderful word-picture 
of the ‘‘Cataract of Lodore,’’ wished to see 
the waterfall. On arriving at Liverpool, 
he at once started for Cumberland, and set 
out on his search full of enthusiasm. It was 
a hot day at the end of a dry summer, and 
some hours later he flung himself down on the 
dry bed of a streamlet on the hillside, weary 
and despairing. Catching a sight of a 
native of the country, he hailed him joyfully. 
“Can you direct me to the Cataract of 
Lodore?’”’ he called. The man looked at 
him and grinned. ‘‘Ye’re sitting on it!’ he 
replied.— Birmingham Post. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send Sora copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpbations. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people many sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
go well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
ay2 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. ~ It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunties are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
Scoot, GrorcEe F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 
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Educational, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1912-13 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. - Applications, 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made before April 15, 1912, on special blanks to be ob- 
tained of the dean of the Harvard Divinity School, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL cation high, dry 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wutre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpover, na. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, _Busi- 


ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 


rivileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. ie 
Rev.SAMUEL A.ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees — 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster a 


THE MISSES ALLEN — 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 


and general courses. Address: 
TH MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass 
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The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 

& Postgraduate work. 

| Musicand Art. Domestic Science. 

Practical course in personal accounts. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


